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INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSE 


The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  make  a broad  determination  of 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Region's  navigation  needs  for  the  50-year  period 
1970-2020,  as  analyzed  under  two  objectives  - that  of  national  income 
and  that  of  regional  development.  This  assessment  w'ill  point  to  the 
navigation  problems  and  needs  that  can  be  expected  to  arise  during  the 
50-year  period  of  study.  Determination  can  then  be  made  of  the  proper 
means  to  solve  such  problems  - whether  it  be  deeper  and  wider  waterways, 
new  or  larger  locks,  waterway  extensions,  improved  harbor  facilities, 
or  offshore  terminals. 


SCOPE 


Historical  and  projected  commerce  evaluated  in  this  study  was 
limited  only  to  the  waterborne  commerce  moving  in  and  through  the  region.  , 
Tonnage  data  used  in  the  analysis  were  obtained  for  the  base  year  1970 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers  publication  Waterborne 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  (Part  2,  1970). 


PRESENTATION 


In  order  to  provide  a practical  basis  for  plan  formulation,  the 
region  has  been  subdivided  into  ten  water  resource  planning  areas  (WRPA’s). 
The  navigation  needs  for  each  of  the  subdivisions  are  presented  separately 
in  this  appendix.  The  planning  areas  are  as  follows: 

WRPA  1.  The  main  stem  of  the  Mississippi  River  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  extending  to  and  including  the  levees  or  to  the  top  bank  where 
levees  do  not  exist. 

WRPA  2.  The  St.  Francis,  Lower  White,  and  Bayou  Mcto  Basins, 
including  the  Arkansas  River  below  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  and  the  St. 
Johns-New  Madrid  Floodway  area. 

WRPA  3.  Hie  basins  in  west  Kentucky , west  Tennessee,  the  Cairo 
area,  and  extreme  north  Mississippi. 

WRPA  4.  The  Yazoo  Basin. 


WRPA  5.  The  Ouachita  Basin,  including  the  Lower  Red  River  below 
Hot  Wells,  Louisiana. 


WRTA  6.  The  Bocuf  and  Tensas  Basin. 

WRPA  7.  The  Big  Black  Basin  and  hasins  of  southwest  Mississippi 
streams  that  drain  into  the  Mississippi  River. 

WRPA  8.  The  Baton  Rouge  area,  including  the  drainage  area  of 
streams  that  flow  into  Lake  Pontchartrain  except  for  the  Tchefuncta 
River  and  streams  to  the  east. 

WRPA  9.  The  Louisiana  Coastal  area  from  the  east  limits  of  the 
Atchafalaya  Floodway  to  the  Sabine  River. 

WRPA  10.  The  New  Orleans  area,  including  the  Tchefuncta  area  and 
the  area  east  of  the  Atchafalaya  Floodway . 


ASSUMPTIONS  AND  CONSTRAINTS 


A determination  of  the  intennodal  distributions  of  existing  and 
future  commerce  of  the  region  would  reflect  the  ideal  situation.  However, 
a comparative  rate  analysis  of  all  transportation  modes  is  not  considered 
to  be  within  the  scope  of  a Type  I study.  Therefore,  it  is  assumed  that 
future  rate  structures  will  be  sudi  that  water  transportation  will 
maintain  at  least  its  present  proportion  of  the  total  commerce  now  moving 
in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 


RHLAT10NSHIP  TO  OTHER  APPENDICES 


Hie  Navigation  Appendix  is  related  to  all  other  appendices,  but 
particularly  with  Appendices  B,  Economics,  and  D,  Inventory  of  Facilities. 
Information  developed  in  Appendix  B,  Economics,  was  used  in  the 
Navigation  Appendix  to  project  future  growth  of  the  region  with  respect 
to  navigation  requirements.  Appendix  D,  Inventory  of  Facilities,  is 
directly  related  to  the  Navigation  Appendix  as  it  provides  information 
on  port  facilities  along  most  of  the  major  navigable  waterways  in  the 
region.  The  Plan  Formulation  Appendix  presents  the  programs  to  satisfy 
navigation  needs. 


INSCRIPTION 


The  Lower  Mississippi  Region  is  an  integral  part  of  the  great 
Mississippi  River  System  which  drains  approximately  41  percent  of  the 
contiguous  United  States.  In  addition  to  drainage,  the  system  provides 
the  heartland  of  the  United  States  with  a vast  network  of  shallow-draft 
navigation  channels,  measuring  some  12,000  miles  in  length. 

The  hull  of  this  inland  waterway  system  is  the  main  stem  of  the 
Mississippi  River  which  has  its  origin  in  Lake  Itasca,  Minnesota,  and 
flows  in  a southerly  direction  for  over  2300  miles  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Historically,  the  river  has  been  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Mississippi  River.  The  upper  section  extends  1366  miles 
from  its  source  in  Minnesota  to  Cairo,  Illinois.  The  lower  section, 
which  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  LMR,  extends  from  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a 
distance  of  974  miles. 

In  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region,  the  main  stem  is  ;in  open  channel 
during  the  entire  year  and  is  the  main  navigational  artery  for  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Region's  network  of  navigation  feeder  channels.  It  is 
maintained  at  a low-water  depth  of  9 feet  and  width  of  300  feet  from 
Cairo,  Illinois,  to  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  a distance  of  720  miles. 
Implementation  of  an  authorized  12- foot  deep  channel  is  currently  under- 
way on  this  stretch  of  the  river.  From  Baton  Rouge  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  Mississippi  River  is  maintained  as  a deep-water  ship  channel 
(40-foot  controlling  depth),  thus  affording  the  inland  systems  access  to 
important  transshipping  points,  such  as  Raton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  for  participation  in  world  trade. 

Additional  deepwater  channels  along  the  region's  coast  contribute 
to  a large  volume  of  oceanbome  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

An  alternate  ship  route  is  provided  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  via  the  76-mile  Mississippi  Rivet  - Gulf  Outlet  h!K  Go  tidewater 
channel  (36-by-SOO  feet).  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  region,  the 
Port  of  Lake  Charles,  located  on  a I0-by-400  foot  channel  approximately 
35  miles  from  the  Gull  of  Mexico,  provides  the  oil  refining  and  petro- 
chemical plants  in  the  area  with  deepwater  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  (GIWK),  with  a 12- foot  minimum  depth, 
complements  the  Mississippi  River  Systems  by  providing  shallow  draft 
traffic  access  to  all  ports  and  connecting  inland  waterways  between 
Florida  ami.  the  Texas  Mexico  border,  a total  distance  over  11(10  miles. 
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The  300-mile  segment  that  traverses  the  entire  coastal  section  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Region  is  the  hub  of  the  GIWW.  Besides  being  the 
geographical  center,  it  is  within  this  section  where  the  GIWW  intersects 
the  Mississippi  River  at  New  Orleans. 

Numerous  access  channels  and  harbors  are  maintained  along  the 
Louisiana  coast  to  serve  the  ever- expanding  offshore  oil  exploration  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  growing  seafood  and  menhaden  industries' 
requirements.  In  addition  to  the  access  channels,  a vast  network  of 
underwater  pipelines  provide  transport  for  offshore  oil  to  onshore 
installations. 

Numerous  other  shallow-draft  channels,  which  contribute  greatly  to 
its  economic  growth,  are  located  within  the  region.  Waterways  such  as 
the  Arkansas,  Wolf,  Yazoo,  and  Arkansas  - Black  Rivers  provide  access 
not  only  to  such  ports  as  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas;  Memphis,  Tennessee; 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi;  and  Monroe,  Louisiana;  but  convey  large  quantities 
of  diverse  commerce  to  the  region's  deep-draft  ports.  Detailed  data  on 
these  waterways  are  presented  in  their  respective  WRPA's. 


DEVELOPMENT 


General 

The  Lower  Mississippi  Region,  as  well  as  a large  segment  of  the 
United  States,  owes  much  of  its  development  to  the  water  transportation 
afforded  by  the  Mississippi  River.  The  river  has  been  a past  source  of 
challenge  and  adventure  for  many,  including  the  Indians  who  settled 
along  its  banks  and  early  explorers  such  as  Hernando  DeSoto  (1541), 

Pierre  d'Iberville  (1669),  Louis  Joliet  and  Father  Jacques  Marquette 
(1673),  and  Sieur  LaSalle  (1682).  This  mighty  river  lias  seen  the  pas- 
sage of  the  early  birch  bark  canoes  of  the  Indians;  the  rafts,  flatboats, 
and  keelboats  of  the  settlers  ;uid  traders;  the  early  side  and  stem- 
paddle  wheel  steamboats  carrying  freight  and  passengers;  ;ind  today's 
modem  diesel  powered  towboats  with  their  multiple  tows  of  up  to  40 
barges.  While  ocean-going  vessels  c;innot  go  above  Mile  225  at  Baton 
Rouge,  we  have  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  large  barge-carrying  ocean 
vessel  whose  special  barges  may  well  be  found  in  the  future  at  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma;  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  or  up  the  Ohio  River. 


Early  Gommcrce 

New  Orleans,  founded  in  1718,  soon  became  the  principal  outlet  for 
the  early  settlers  due  primarily  to  its  location  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
During  the  early  years,  the  traffic  was  chiefly  one-way  (down  river)  and 
arrived  by  rafts,  flatboats,  and  keelboats.  These  vessels  brought  such 
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items  as  pork,  beef,  flour,  cheese,  sugar,  cotton,  and  whiskey. 

By  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  problem  of  two-way  traf- 
fic was  solved.  Robert  Fulton,  with  his  introduction  of  the  steamboat 
"Clermont"  in  1807,  helped  usher  in  a new  era  in  water  transportation. 

In  1812,  the  port  of  New  Orleans  welcomed  the  first  steamboat  (the  "New 
Orleans")  to  ply  the  Mississippi  River.  After  this,  the  port  recorded 
21  arrivals  in  1814,  nearly  200  in  1820,  and  more  than  1000  in  1835. 

By  1850  there  were  nearly  3500  steamboat  arrivals  in  New  Orleans.  Other 
ports  in  the  region  also  flourished  during  this  era.  Large  numbers  of 
"cotton"  boats  plied  the  Mississippi  River,  taking  on  cargo  at  the  ports 
of  Memphis , Greenville,  Vicksburg,  and  Natchez.  Plantation  landings, 
which  lined  the  banks  of  the  Yazoo  and  Red  Rivers  also  accommodated 
large  numbers  of  these  steamboats;  while  streams  such  as  the  Arkansas, 
White,  Ouachita,  and  Tallahatchie  were  utilized  by  the  small  packet 
boats  to  bring  cotton  and  other  cargo  to  market.  Hie  number  of  arrivals 
at  these  ports  continued  to  increase  until  the  1880's,  even  though  the 
Civil  War  had  taken  its  toll  of  the  packet  fleet  ;uid  the  railroads  had 
made  great  strides  in  becoming  the  chief  mode  of  transportation  of  the 
nation's  freight.  But  the  heyday  of  steamboating  on  the  river  was  over, 
;md  the  glamour  of  such  events  as  the  famous  Robert  F..  Lee  - Natchez 
boat  race  (1870)  was  a thing  of  the  past. 

However,  as  the  packet  trade  declined,  the  towboat  industry,  though 
small,  was  emerging  as  a source  for  continued  transportation  of  freight 
by  water.  New  towboats  such  as  the  stemwheeler  "Sprague"  (1902)  helped 
to  keep  interest  in  water  transportation  alive.  This  vessel  operated 
between  Louisville,  k'y. , and  New  Orleans  where  it  set  a record  in  1907 
bv  pushing  60  coal  barges  totalling  67,307  tons.  Today,  the  71  year  old 
craft  is  located  in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  where  it  serves  as  a major 
tourist  attraction. 

Interest  by  the  Federal  government  in  improving  the  waterways  also 
gained  impetus  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  By  1929,  a 9 -foot 
minimum  depth  channel  was  being  maintained  between  New  Orleans  ;md 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania;  and  by  1940,  a 9- foot  channel  was  being 
maintained  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  on  the 
Illinois  River  to  Chicago,  Illinois.  Further  interest  was  stimulated 
by  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Barge  Lines  to  demonstrate  to  private 
operators  the  practicability  and  profitability  of  barge  operations. 

The  combination  of  all  these  efforts  proved  successful.  Waterway 
transportation  showed  a steady  growth  during  the  1930 's.  The  years 
following  the  outbreak  of  WW  II  produced  a phenomenal  growth  which  has 
continued  to  date.  Modem  towboats,  ranging  from  1,000  to  9,000 
horsepower,  can  be  seen  pushing  from  one  to  as  many  as  40  or  50  barges 
in  the  Lower  Mississippi  region.  Table  1 depicts  this  growth  for 
several  waterway  reaches  in  the  region,  and  table  2 shows  the  growth  for 
some  of  the  region's  principal  ports. 
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Table  1 - Regional  Summary 

Historical  Data  - Principal  Waterway  Reaches 


Year 


Waterway  and  Reach 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

(Thousand 

Short  Tons) 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER: 

Mouth  of  Ohio  River  to  but 
not  including  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 

7,056 

22,058 

40,150 

85,883 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  to  but 
not  including  New 
Orleans,  La. 

11,952 

27,648 

52,355 

131 ,670 

New  Orleans,  La.  to 
Mouth  of  Mississippi 
River  Passes 

23,619 

42,377 

79,813 

157,597 

GULF  INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY: 
Mississippi  River,  La. 

(New  Orleans)  to 
Sabine  River,  Tex. 

(Excluding  Morgan  City  - 
Port  Allen  Route) 

8,023 

21,638 

36,264 

65,129 

Table  2 - Regional  Summary 
Historical  Data  - Principal  Ports 


Year 

Port  1920  1930  1940  1950  1960  1970 


(Thousand  Short  Tons) 


Memphis,  Tcnn. 

121 

1,501 

1,841 

2,938 

6 , 336 

10,018 

Vicksburg,  Miss. 

28 

163 

324 

461 

926 

2,036 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

1,200 

4,397 

7,501 

12,034 

26,586 

45,535 

New  Orleans,  La. 

2,133 

12,723 

19,796 

35,125 

56,672 

123,674 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

636 

1 ,093 

4,244 

13,884 

17,433 

1 7,670 

RLGIO.NAI.  FCONOMY 
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rhe  lower  Mississippi  region  has  experienced,  along  with  the 
improvement  of  its  waterways  and  modernization  of  waterway  transportation 
equipment,  ;in  influx  of  industry  along  the  hanks  of  the  Mississippi  River 
;md  its  tributaries.  Hi  is  has  come  about  not  only  because  of  economical 
and  dependable  barge  transportation  but  also  because  of  the  increased 
need  for  large  ;unounts  of  fresh  water  as  a raw  material  for  industry'. 

Large  tracts  of  land  are  being  purchased  and  plants  constructed  where 
such  agricultural  crops  as  cotton  :md  sugarcane  once  grew  in  abundance. 

Industry  in  the  region  is  quite  diversified.  From  Cairo,  Illinois, 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  between  New  Orleans  and  Lake  Charles,  La.,  one 
might  see  petroleum  refineries  and  related  facilities,  industrial  and 
agricultural  chemical  plants,  grain  elevators,  processing  plants  for 
food  and  kindred  products,  shipyards,  textile  mills,  manufacturers  of 
paper  and  related  products , power  plants,  cement  plants,  and  aluminum 
complexes.  In  addition  to  the  above  industries,  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway  ;md  its  connecting  channels  support  a sizeable  fishing  industry 
;uul  sulphur  and  salt  mining. 

Ihe  major  commodities  (in  volume)  moving  over  the  Mississippi  River 
to  and  from  industries  within  the  region,  as  well  as  to  plants  outside 
the  area,  include  petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  grain  ;tnd  grain 
products,  coal,  sand  and  gravel,  iron  ;md  steel  products,  miscel laneous 
ores,  and  paper  and  paper  products.  Major  products  moving  over  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  include  petroleum  ;ind  petroleum  products, 
industrial  chemicals,  nonmetallic  minerals,  and  unmanufactured  shells. 

The  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  and  their  tributaries  have  had  a 
tremendous  influence  on  the  economic  growth  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
region  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  provide  substantial  input  in  the 
future.  Current  and  proposed  expansion  of  harbor  and  terminal  facilities 
at  ports  such  as  Memphis,  Greenville,  Vicksburg,  Baton  Rouge,  Lake  Charles 
and  New  Orleans  are  expected  to  meet  most  of  the  needs  imposed  by  this 
growth.  New  waterways,  such  as  the  Arkansas  and  the  authorized  Red  ;uul 
Yazoo  Rivers,  will  also  help  support  the  region's  growth. 

New  concepts  of  intermotki  1 water  transportation  are  now  becoming 
visible  on  our  inland  waters.  These  new  Lash  ;md  Seahee  barges  and  the 
small  self-propelled  mini  ship,  will  combine  with  the  constantly  growing 
fleets  of  conventional  barges  and  towboats  to  meet  industry's  needs  for 
efficient  low-cost  water  transportation.  Giant  supertankers  can  soon  be 
expected  to  operate  in  the  offshore  waters  of  the  region.  Growing 
demand  by  local  interests  along  the  coast  for  a superport  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  being  felt  since  the  nation's  fuel  needs  have  been  projected 
to  exceed  the  domestic  oil  reserves  in  the  near  future.  Recent  studies 
by  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  a group  of  oil  companies  have  favored 


locating  a superport  within  the  Lower  Mississippi  region's  offshore 
area  near  the  Mississippi  River.  Such  a facility,  could  create  the 
need  for  expansion  of  the  region's  petroleum  industry,  further  stimula- 
ting the  economy  of  the  area. 


EXISTING  NAVIGATION  IMPROVEMENT 


President  James  Monroe  signed  the  Act  of  30  April  1824  that  authori- 
zed the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake  their  first  Civil  Works  program  - 
the  improvement  of  streams  for  navigation.  Shortly  thereafter,  work  began 
in  the  Lower  Mississippi  region,  lhat  work  consisted  of  removing  snags 
and  obstructions  from  the  Mississippi  River.  Since  that  time  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  constructed  nearly  20,000  miles  of  inland  and  intra- 
coastal waterways  in  the  United  States.  The  Lower  Mississippi  region  has 
nearly  3000  miles  of  these  actively  used  shallow-draft  waterways,  most 
of  which  provide  a minimum  depth  of  9 feet.  The  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway  provides  a minimum  of  12  feet.  In  addition  to  the  shallow-draft 
waterways,  the  region  provides  nearly  500  miles  of  deep-draft  channels, 
predominately  40- foot  minimum  channel  depths.  Table  3 shows  the  miles 
of  actively  maintained  shallow-  and  deep-draft  waterways  by  WRPA. 


Table  3 
Exist ing 

- Regional  Summary 
Waterway  Improvement 

WRPA 

Waterway 

Shallow  Draft  Deep  Pratt 

(Miles’}  (Miles') 

1 

720 

271  - 

2 

328 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

189 

0 

5 

351 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

/ 

0 

0 

8 

273 

0 

9 

705 

100 

10 

400 

81 

Total 

2,96b 

T57 

lotal 
iMl ies) 


99 1 
328 
0 

189 

351 

0 

0 


2"3 

805 

481 

e.TfR 


\I  Includes  22  and  15  miles,  respectively,  within  Southwest  Pass  and 
South  l’ass,  and  their  bar  channels. 
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The  rapid  growth  of  waterborne  commerce  has  been  accompanied  by’  the 
construction  of  many  new  ports  ami  terminals,  both  public  and  nrivate, 
as  well  as  expansion  of  older  ports  along  the  rivers  and  waterways  in 
the  region.  In  1970,  New  Orleans  ranked  as  the  second  port  for  total 
waterborne  commerce  handled  in  the  United  States,  while  Baton  Rouge  was 
seventh,  fake  Charles  was  twentieth,  and  Memphis  ranked  thi rty- first . 
further  evidence  of  this  growth  c;tn  be  seen  by  the  growing  number  of 
public  port  authorities  sanctioned  by  the  states  in  the  I.ower  Mississippi 
Region.  Table  4 presents  the  1970  listing  of  these  authorities. 


I. XI SI' INC  f,  PR0SP1:,(TI\T  COMM  RC1: 


The  total  waterbonte  commerce  moved  over  the  waterway's  in  the 
United  States  in  1970  amounted  to  1,531.7  million  tons,  of  which  5S1 
million  tons  were  listed  as  foreign  commerce  and  950.7  million  tons 
were  credited  to  domestic  movements.  The  1970  records  for  9 selected 
ports  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  reveal  that  over  15  percent  of 
the  U.S.  total  waterborne  commerce  was  handled  through  these  ports 
(203. S')  million  tons).  Collectively,  these  9 ports  handled  8 percent 
of  the  foreign  commerce  and  16  percent  of  the  U.S.  domestic  commerce 
(48.1  and  155.7  million  tons,  respectively).  The  existing  and  projected 
commerce  for  all  ports  in  the  region  are  shown  by  WRP.Vs  for  both 
Programs  A ;uul  R in  table  5.  The  port  traffic  is  broken  down  into 
inland,  coastwise,  and  foreign  commerce. 

A record  total  of  318.6  billion  ton-miles  of  traffic  moved  over  the 
inland  waterways  in  1970.  Ihc  waterways  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region 
accounted  for  83.76  billion  ton-miles  or  26.3  percent  of  the  U.S.  total. 
The  existing  ton-miles  carried  by  each  IVRPA  are  shown  for  both  shallow - 
and  deep-draft  traffic,  and  for  Programs  A and  B,  in  table  6. 
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Abbeville  Harbor  and  Terminal  District 
Avoyelles  Parish  Port  Commission 
Baton  Rouge  Port  Commission 
Caddo- Bossier  Parishes  Port  Commission 
Columbia  Port  Commission 
Concordia  Port  Commission 
Delcamhre  Port  Commission 
last  Cameron  Port,  Harbor  and 
Terminal  District 
Grant  Parish  Port  Commission 
Greater  Plaquemines  Parish  Port  Authority 
Jefferson  Port  Commission 
Jonesville  Port  Commission 
Krotz  Springs  Port  Commission 
Lafayette  Harbor  m Terminal  District 
Lafourche  Port  Commission 
Lake  Charles  Harbor  and  Terminal  District 
Lake  Providence  Port  Commission 
Livingston-Tangip«ihoa  Parishes  Port 
Commission 

Madison  Parish  Port  Commission 
Morehouse  Port,  Harbor  and  Terminal 
District 

Morgan  City  Harbor  and  Terminal  District 
New  Iberia  Port  Commission 
Pointe  Coupee  Port,  Harbor  and  Terminal 
District 

Port  of  New  Orleans 
Rapides  Parish  Port  Commission 
Red  River  Navigation  District 
St.  Bernard  Port,  Harbor  and  Terminal 
Dist rict 

St.  Tammany  Port  Commission 
South  Louisiana  Port  Commission 
Tensas  Parish  Port,  Harbor  and  Terminal 
Dist  rict 

Terrebonne  Port  Commission 
Union  Parish  Port,  Harbor  and  Terminal 
Dist rict 

Vinton  Harbor  and  Terminal  District 
West  Calcasieu  Port,  Harbor  and 
Terminal  District 
West  Cameron  Port,  Harbor  and 
Terminal  District 


Vhbeville,  Louisiana 
Simmesport , Louisiana 
Port  Allen,  Louisiana 
Shreveport , Louis iana 
Columb i a , Louis i ana 
Vidal i a,  Louisiana 
1 )e 1 c amb re , Louisiana 

Cameron,  Louisiana 
Alexandria , Louis i ana 
Plaquemines  Parish,  Louisiana 
Harvey,  Louisiana 
Jonesvi 1 le,  Louis iana 
Krotz  Springs,  Louisiana 
Lafayette , Louis i ana 
Galliano,  Louisiana 
Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 
Lake  Providence,  Louisiana 


Albany,  Louisiana 
Tallulah,  Louisiana 

Morehouse  Parish,  Louisiana 
Berwick,  Louisiana 
New  Iberia,  Louisiana 

Morganza , Louis i ana 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Alexandria,  Louisiana 
Natchitoches,  I ouisiana 

Chalmette,  Louisiana 
Covington , Louis i ana 
Ilahnvi  1 le,  l.oui s iana 

Tensas  Parish,  Louisiana 
Houma,  Louisiana 

Union  Parish,  Louisiana 
Vinton,  Louisiana 
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Sulphur,  Louisiana 
C.uneron  Parish,  Louisiana 


Table  4 - Public  Port  Authorities  Located  in  Study  Area  - 1970  (cont'dj 


State  of  Mississippi 


Claiborne  County  Port  Commission 
Creem  i lie  Port  Commiss  ion 
\atchez-Ad;uns  County  Port  Authority 
Warren  County  Port  Commission 
Washington  County  Port  Commission 
Vicksburg  Port  Commission 
Yazoo  Countv  Port  Commission 


Port  Gibson,  Mississippi 
Creem i lie,  Mississippi 
Natchez,  Mississippi 
Yi cksburg , Mi ss i ssi ppi 
Greenvi lie,  Mississippi 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi 
Yazoo  City,  Mississippi 


State  of  Missouri 


State  of  Arkansas 


C.unden  Port  Authority 
11  Dorado  Port  Authority 
Helena  Port  Authority 
Pine  Bluf f-Jeffcrson  Countv  Port 
Author i tv 

West  Memph i s Port  tj  llaibor  Commission 


Camden,  Arkansas 
11  Dorado,  \rkansas 
Helena,  Arkansas 

Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas 
West  Memphis,  \rkansas 


State  of  Kentuckv 


Hickman  River  Port  Author i tv 


Hickman,  Kentucky 


State  of  Tennessee 


Memphis  ;ind  Shelby  County  Port 
Conn  i ssi on 

Memphis  Riverfront  Harbor  Commission 


Memphis , Tennessee 
Memphis,  Tennessee 


fable  3 - Key ional  Sunniary 


Present  and  Prospective  Comnerce  Port  Traffic 
(Thousand  Short  Tons) 


Traffic 

Program  A 

Program  B 

WRJW  Category 

1970 

1780 

2000 

2ft  Jft 

1980 

!7mft 

2020 

Inland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 Inland 

h,507 

8,609 

15,881 

29,734 

9,274 

18,263 

34,961 

3 In  hind 

10,321 

12,197 

23,708 

45,007 

14,  "6 

29  239 

55,172 

4 In 1 and 

5,922 

>,508 

22,539 

37,262 

12,062 

26,068 

43,948 

4 Foreign 

11 

23 

37 

12 

26 

44 

Subtotal  WRl’A  1 

5,929 

4,519 

22 , 562 

37,299 

12,074 

26,094 

43,992 

5 Ini  ;md 

952 

2,227 

3,759 

6,735 

2,441 

4,347 

7,943 

6 Ini  and 

2 , 36  1 

3,614 

4,705 

S , 1 99 

3,2^2 

5, 141 

9,670 

7 Inland 

845 

1,760 

5,227 

7,288 

1 ,929 

6,045 

8,595 

7 Foreign 

7 

4 

14 

19 

5 

16 

Subtotal  KRPA  ’ 

847 

1,764 

5,241 

7,307 

1 ,934 

6,061 

8,61" 

8 Inland 

22,013 

30,24  3 

55,540 

109,490 

33,323 

70,02" 

149,314 

8 Coastwise 

9 , 549 

12,723 

21,032 

38,468 

14,236 

26 , 75 1 

52,708 

8 Foreign 

13,974 

18,903 

33, 30 5 

61,440 

20 , 350 

41,219 

83,584 

Subtotal  WRl’A  8 

45,53b 

6 1 , 869 

109,877 

209 , 398 

67,909 

137,997 

285,006 

9 Inland 

lti,511 

23,347 

43,855 

86,125 

25,415 

50,456 

101,001 

9 Coastwise 

3,420 

4,582 

8,474 

16,592 

4,986 

9,753 

19,467 

9 Foreign 

1,893 

2,664 

4,927 

9,64" 

2 , 899 

5,670 

11,318 

Subtotal  WRl’A  9 

21,824 

30,593 

57,256 

1 12,364 

33,300 

65,879 

131,786 

11)  Inland 

till,  052 

79 , 1 88 

1 30 , 770 

231 ,894 

86,276 

157, "17 

303,841 

10  Coastwise 

31,407 

40,752 

64,812 

112,101 

45,686 

80,005 

150,995 

10  Foreign 

32,215 

42,960 

72,858 

130,676 

45,389 

85,79" 

16", 828 

Subtotal  WRl’A  10 

123,  t>74 

162,900 

268,440 

474,671 

177,351 

323,519 

622,664 

lotal  Inland 

125,484 

170,693 

305,984 

561  ,734 

189,458 

367,603 

"14  ,445 

Total  Coastwise 

44,376 

58,057 

94,318 

167,161 

64,908 

116,509 

223,170 

Total  Foreign 

48,091 

64,542 

111,127 

201,819 

68,655 

132,728 

262, ^96 

Regional  Total 

217,951 

293,292 

51 1 ,429 

930,714 

323,021 

616,840 

1 ,200,11  1 

Data  for  Mississippi  River 

ports  are 

included 

in  the  adjacent 

WRl’A’ s. 
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Present  and  Prospective  Commerce  Waterway  Traffic 
(•Thousand  Ton-Miles) 


ii't  • 1 1 1 .\p;  \ 


Present  and  Prospective  Comnerce  IVatenvay  Iraffic 
(Thousand  Ton-Miles) 


\ 


\ 
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VESSELS  5 VESSEL  TRAFFIC 


Shallow  Draft 

Towboats  and  fugs 

The  great  variety  of  inland  waterways  in  the  study  area  is 
reflected  in  the  fleet  of  towboats  used.  These  boats  range  from  small 
boats  of  a few  hundred  horsepower  which  are  used  within  harbors  and  on 
the  smaller  streams,  up  to  the  larger  towboats  of  nearly  10,000  horse- 
power used  to  move  the  huge  barge  fleets  on  the  Mississippi  River.  These 
vessels  range  in  size  from  around  35  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide  for  the 
smallest  up  to  about  185  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide  for  the  largest. 

Drafts  generally  don't  exceed  8-9  feet  for  these  inland  towboats. 

In  contrast  to  the  towboats,  which  are  designed  to  operate  only  in 
inland  waters , tugboats  are  versatile  work  horses  which  dock  and  undock 
ships  in  our  ocean  ports,  and  move  barges  and  work  rigs.  Larger  versions 
are  used  in  deep  sea  towing  jobs.  These  boats  move  their  tows  by  pulling 
on  hawsers,  and,  while  they  do  move  cargo  barges,  their  major  towing 
duties  are  in  the  field  of  equipment  movements,  such  as  dredges,  darricks, 
oil  rigs  and  the  like.  Tugboats  represent  a narrower  range  of  sizes 
than  do  towboats.  These  are,  generally,  from  65  feet  to  150  feet  in 
length,  20  feet  to  40  feet  wide,  with  drafts  of  from  8 to  15  feet. 
Horsepower  ranges  from  350  for  the  smaller  tugs  to  about  4500  for  the 
largest. 

Both  types  have  evolved  considerably  in  the  areas  of  efficiency’  and 
safety  over  the  last  30  years.  Diesel  power  combined  with  more  efficient 
propellers  and  transmissions  have  done  much  to  keep  the  cost  of  barge 
transportation  at  low  levels,  while  radios  and  radar  have  made  safe 
all-weather  service  possible  for  an  increasing  number  of  the  boats. 

Barges 

Barges  used  in  the  study  area  consist  of  three  general  types:  bulk 

liquid,  open  hopper,  and  covered  dry  cargo.  In  addition,  some’  shippers 
maintain  fleets  of  highly  specialized  barges  designed  to  carry  their 
various  products,  such  as  acids,  LNG,  liquid  sulphur,  ammonia,  and 
chlorine.  Sizes  vary  greatly,  however,  the  three  sizes  which  predomi- 
nate are  the  35  feet  X 195  feet  X 9 feet  barges  and  the  large  liquid 
cargo  barges  which  arc  usually  50  feet  X 250  feet  X 9 feet  or  50  feet 
X 290  feet  X 9 feet.  Cargo  capacities  for  these  3 barges  are  about 
1500  tons,  2200  tons  and  3000  tons,  respectively. 

Other  fairly  common  types  of  barges  are  deck  barges,  whidi  arc 
designed  for  carrying  machinery  and  vehicles,  railroad  car  floats,  and 
derrick  barges.  The  newest  innovation  in  barges,  and  one  which  holds 
great  promise,  is  the  barge  whidi  is  specially  designed  to  be  lifted 
fully  loaded  into  an  oceangoing  mothership  and  transported  overseas  for 
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offloading  at  a foreign  port  from  which  point  the  barge  and  its  cargo 
may  then  be  moved  by  tow  to  its  final  destination,  possibly  at  a river 
port.  The  two  currently  used  systems  are  "Lash"  and  "Seabee."  These 
two  systems  feature  barges  which  are  61  feet  6 inches  X 31  feet  2 indies 
X 12  feet  and  95  feet  X 35  feet  X 12  feet,  respectively. 

Barge  Tows 

Barge  tows  vary  greatly  with  respect  to  both  numbers  of  barges  and 
their  configuration.  The  smaller  natural  streams  and  channelized  water- 
ways are  suited  to  tows  ranging  generally  from  one  to  four  barges  in 
tandem,  while  the  Mississippi  River  through  tows  may  consist  of  as  many 
as  50  barges.  More  efficient  movement  of  such  large  multi-barge  tows  is 
made  possible  by  the  development  of  the  integrated  tow.  These  tows 
consist  of  many  barges  designed  to  be  used  as  a unit.  The  lead  barges 
have  bows  which  are  raked  in  the  conventional  manner,  while  the  stems 
are  square.  The  remaining  barges  are  square  at  both  ends,  thus,  when 
lashed  together,  the  combined  underwater  hull  shape  resembles  that  of 
a single  large  vessel.  This  eliminates  the  drag  created  by  many  water- 
breaking rakes  in  the  middle  of  the  tow. 

Other  Craft 

I n add i t i on  to  the  barge  tow  traffic,  there  are  four  other  significant 
types  of  shallow-draft  commercial  vessels  operating  in  the  region.  These 
are  fishing  boats,  oil  field  crew  boats  and  supply  boats,  and  offshore 
construction  and  drilling  vessels.  These  vessels  are  seen  primarily  in 
the  WRPA's  8,  9,  and  10  and  in  the  southern  reaches  of  WRPA  1,  near  the 
prolific  oil  and  fish  producing  areas  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


Deep  Draft 


General 

The  study  region  contains  three  deepwater  ports,  the  Ports  of  Baton 
Rouge,  Lake  Charles,  and  New  Orleans , which  by  virtue  of  their  approach 
depths,  facilities,  and  annual  cargoes,  may  be  considered  major  world 
ports.  Consequently,  the  range  of  vessel  sizes  and  types  calling  in  the 
region  are  representative  of  the  world  fleet,  excluding,  of  course,  the 
mail  moth  tankers  which  are  not  strictly  port  oriented. 

General  Cargo 

General  cargo  vessels  calling  at  regional  ports  r.ange  from  about 
450  to  600  feet  in  length,  with  beams  of  from  60  to  85  feet.  Loaded 
drafts  vary  from  25  to  35  feet,  usually.  These  older,  more  traditional 
cargo  liners,  however,  are  being  supplanted  at  ;m  increasing  rate  by 
container  ships  and,  to  a lesser  degree,  by  lighter  carrying  vessels  such 
as  the  "Lash"  and  "Seahee." 

Container  ships  vary  in  length  from  about  650  feet  to  1000  feet, 
with  beams  ninging  from  90  feet  to  110  feet.  Pull  load  drafts  may  lie  up  to 
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-shij  vessel,  commonly  identified  as  a EABE1  , is  another  of  the 
advanced  fast  cargc  carriers. 


43  feet.  Respective  dimensions  for  the  "Lash"  are  814  feet  X 100  feet 
X 35  feet  and  for  the  "Seabee",  875  feet  X 106  feet  X 36  feet.  Table  7 
presents  some  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  these  vessels. 


Table  7 - General  Cargo  Vessel  Characteristics 


Deadweight  tonnage 

Length 

feet 

Beam 

feet 

Draft  (Loaded) 
feet 

Speed 

knots 

8,750 

(General  Cargo) 

456 

67 

26 . 5 

15.5 

1 1 , 300 

(General  Cargo) 

494 

69 

29.5 

18.0 

14,600 

(General  Cargo) 

540 

76 

31.5 

20.0 

21 ,000 

(General  Cargo) 

605 

82 

34.0 

20.0 

15,600 

(Container) 

669 

90 

33 

23.0 

19,300 

(Container) 

719 

95 

34 

23.0 

26,300 

(Container) 

819 

105 

37 

26.0 

48,500 

(Container) 

950 

106 

42.5 

27.0 

43,500 

(Lash) 

814 

100 

35 

23.0 

33,350 

(SeaBee) 

875 

106 

36 

21 .0 

Bulk  Carriers 

Dry  bulk  carriers  fairly  representative  of  the  world  fleet  call 
regularly  at  the  many  grain  elevators  and  other  bulk  handling  facilities 
in  the  Region,  although  some  of  the  very  largest  are  excluded  due  to 
draft  limitations.  Table  8 shows  principal  characteristics  of  bulk 
carriers  using  Regional  ports. 


lab  1 e 8 - Bulk  Carrier  Characteristics 


Deadweight  tonnage 

Length 

feet 

Beam 

feet 

Draft  (Loaded) 
feet 

Speed 

knots 

26,000 

605 

78 

34 

16.5 

35,000 

660 

90 

35.5 

16.5 

60,000 

775 

105 

40.5 

16.5 

80,000 

820 

122 

43.0 

16.5 

100,000 

891 

128 

47.0 

16.0 

175,000 

1,025 

148 

56.0 

16.0 

T;inkers 

~~  The  three  major  deepwater  ports  in  the  Region  arc  also  major  centers 
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of  chemical,  petrochemical,  and  petroleum  refining  activity,  thus,  the 
fleet  of  tanker  vessels  calling  at  Regional  ports  is  both  large  and  varied 
as  to  size.  The  smallest  are  the  obsolescent  T-2  types  which  are  being 
rapidly  replaced  by  newer  vessels,  while  the  largest  which  has  called 
is  the  167,000  deadweight  ton  (OUT)  bulk/oil  carrier  "Furness  Bridge." 
Table  9 presents  some  typical  vessels  within  this  range  ;ind  their  char- 
acteristics. 


Table  9 - Tanker  Characteristics 


Deadweight  tonnage 

Length 

feet 

Beam 

feet 

Draft  (Loaded) 
feet 

Speed 

knots 

16,900 

523 

68 

30.5 

14.5 

25,000 

585 

80 

32.0 

14.5 

37,000 

660 

90 

35 . 5 

16 . 5 

47,000 

736 

99 

38.0 

16.5 

60,000 

775 

105 

40.5 

16.5 

70,000 

800 

116 

42.0 

16.5 

80,000 

820 

122 

43.0 

16.5 

90,000 

870 

122 

45.0 

16.5 

100,000 

891 

128 

47.0 

16.5 

zzs.noo 

1 ,090 

160 

64.0 

16.0 

Future  Developments 

Cenera 1 

Shallow-  and  deep-draft  shipping  have  seen  rapid  and  dramatic 
developments  in  the  last  several  years.  This  i.->  e>  'ted  to  be  true  ot 
the  foreseeable  future.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  with  exact- 
ness the  detailed  extent  of  such  changes,  the  general  direction  ot 
future  trends  can  be  outlined. 

Shallow  Draft 

Sha 1 low-draft  transportation  in  the  future  will  benefit  increasingly 
from  technological  advances  in  the  areas  of  safety,  navigation  and  maneu- 
vering aids,  and  construction  techniques.  Since,  to  a large  extent,  tow 
and  barge  sizes  are  a function  of  waterway  dimensions,  it  is  expected 
that  size  increases  will  be  moderate,  though  major  growth  can  be  expected 
in  absolute  numbers  of  barges  and  in  various  types  of  specialized  barges. 
One  notable  exception  will  be  deep-draft  oceangoing  :;-barge  comb inat ions 
which  will  likely  advance  to  sizes  comparable  to  today's  small  and  medium 
t ;inkers . 

The  economies  inherent  in  such  intermodal  techniques  ;is  "Lash"  and 
"Seabee"  will  be  reflected  in  vast  fleets  of  barges  designed  to  operate 
within  such  systems. 
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Deep  Draft 

Increasing  world  oceanborne  trade  will  continue  to  provide  impetus 
for  major  investment  and  advancement  in  the  area  of  deep-draft  shipping 
modes.  Ships  of  all  types  will  continue  to  increase  in  both  size  and 
numbers  in  the  near  term,  slowing  somewhat  as  t he  impact  of  such  increased 
tonnage  capacities  is  felt,  liven  as  the  maximum  size  moves  toward 
stability,  however,  continued  replacement  of  older,  smaller  ships  by 
larger  vessels  will  result  in  the  average  size  continuing  to  increase. 

(iencral  cargo.  As  in  the  recent  past,  general  cargo  carriers  will 
continue  to  show  rapid  and  dramatic  changes.  Heavier  investment  in 
special  port  facilities  to  support  faster  cargo  handling  and  intermodal 
shipment  methods  will  be  widespread.  In  addition  to  the  previously 
mentioned  "Lash"  ;md  "Seabee"  systems,  other  unitized- cargo  movers  will 
develop.  One  such  currently  existing  type,  the  "Roll-on,  Roll-off," 
will  likely  move  to  a strong  position  in  certain  specialized  applications. 
Lf f iciencies  inherent  in  such  methods  will  ultimately  result  in  the 
demise  of  much  of  the  traditional  break-bulk  and  "Tramp  steamer"  fleet, 
as  obsolete  ships  are  retired  and  replaced  by  unitized  cargo  movers. 

Other  improvements  and  innovations  in  building  techniques,  propulsion 
methods,  maneuvering  aids  and  automated  controls  will  continue  to  make 
the  General  Cargo  field  the  most  "technology  intensive"  in  deep-draft 
shipping.  Table  10  presents  the  projected  composition  of  the  future 
world  fleet  of  general  cargo  vessels. 


Table  10  - Distribution  of  Ship  Sizes  - General  Cargo— ' 

Year 


1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

PUT  (1000) 

nvtCiooo) 

DWT(lOOO) 

itfrfiboo) 

Largest  General 
Cargo  Vessel  in 
World  Fleet 

25.72 

53.69 

50.00 

50.00 

Average  General 
Cargo  Vessel  in 
World  Fleet 

8.09 

8 . 59 

9.70 

10.00 

Lower  25"  of  Ships 

0-  4.07 

0-  4.96 

0-  5.61 

0-  6.3 

25-50"  of  Ships 

4.67-  9.07 

4.96-  9.46 

5.61-10.88 

6.32-12.2 

50-70"  of  Ships 

9.07-11.10 

9.46-11.78 

10.88-13.31 

12.27-15.0 

70- 80 o of  Ships 

11.10-11.95 

11.78-12.67 

13.31-14.31 

15.01-16.1 
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Table  10  - Distribution  of  Ship  Sizes 


General 


Cargo!/ 


(cont ' d) 


Year 

1970  1980  2000  2020 

dutYioooI  ni\T(  loooi  put(ioooi  m'noooi 


80-90% 

of  Ships 

11.93-12.85 

12.67-13.64 

14.31-15.41 

16.14-17.38 

90-951 

of  Ships 

12.85-13.73 

13.64-14.57 

15.41-16.46 

17.38-18.56 

95-100 

g of  Sliips 

13.73-24.72 

14.57-25.72 

16.46-50.00 

18.56-50.00 

Bulk  carriers.  Increasing  world  trade  in  grains,  ores,  and  other 
dry  hulk  commodities  will  continue  to  spur  the  growth  of  bulk  carriers. 
As  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  upper  size  limit  is  expected  to  be 
about  400,000  DOT , with  SO  percent  of  the  2020  fleet  remaining  in  the 
relatively  small,  under  35,000  DOT  class.  Other  changes  to  be  seen  in 
this  class  of  vessels  will  be  in  the  areas  of  automated  ship  control  to 
reduce  crew  sizes  and  in  shore  side  and  shipboard  loading-unloading 
equipment . 


Table  11  - Distribution  of  Ship  Sizes  - Bulk  Carriers— 


Year 


1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

PUT  (1000) 

Dl\T(  10001 

PWT( 10001 

PWT(1000j 

Largest  Bulk  Carrier 

in  World  fleet 

170.00 

224.00 

400.00 

400.00 

Average  Bulk  Carrier 

in  World  fleet 

16.20 

21.03 

30.52 

39 . 84 

Lower  25"  of  Ships 

0-  5.72 

0-  7.41 

0-10.76 

0-14.04 

25- SO"  of  Ships 

5.72-13.09 

7.41-16.99 

10.76-24.64 

14.04-32.16 

50-70®  of  Ships 

13.09-20.37 

16.99-26.43 

24 .64-38. 36 

32.16-50.08 

70-80"  of  Sliips 

20.37-25.52 

26.43- 33.  1 3 

38.36-48.08 

50.08-62.76 

Source:  II. S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Maritime  \dmin i st rat  ion 

(Projections  published  in  Report  of  the  \tlant ic-Paci fic 
lnterocc;inic  Canal  Study  Commission  dated  1 beccmher  1970 . 
Project  ions  developed  in  1 96  S ,’f 
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1970 

DOT (1000) 

1980 

I)OT(T0'00T 

2000 

DOT (1000) 

2020 

dotTTDW 

80-90"  of  Ships 

25.52-33.36 

33.13-43.30 

48.08-62.84 

62.76-82.04 

90-95 o of  Ships 

33.36-42.11 

43.30-59.54 

62.84-79.32 

82.04-103.56 

95-100"  of  Ships 

42.11-170.0 

59.54-224.0 

79.52-400.0 

103.56-400.0 

Tankers.  The  world  tanker  fleet  of  the  future  is  expected  to  de- 
velop  into  Two  general  types;  the  large  crude  oil  carriers  of  up  to 
1,000,000  DOT  capacity,  and  a smaller  class  of  petroleum  product  and 
other  liquid  product  tankers.  The  border  between  the  two  classes  of 
vessels  will  not  be  clearly  drawn  and  there  will  be  much  interchange  of 
purpose  on  either  immediate  side  of  it.  The  large  crude  carriers  will, 
of  necessity,  operate  between  deepwater  offshore  terminals,  with  their 
cargoes  moved  to  and  from  same  via  pipelines  and/or  smaller  tankers, 
the  drafts  of  which  will  allow  them  to  call  at  conventional  lands idc 
harbors . 

Major  technological  advances  will  be  seen  in  the  area  of  automated 
ship  controls,  and  safety  and  collision- avoidance  systems  in  the  largest 
ships.  The  table  below  presents  projected  composition  of  the  world 
tanker  fleet.  It  should  be  noted  that  by  2020,  fully  50  percent  of  the 
fleet  will  be  excluded  by  virtue  of  draft  from  most  major  ports  in  the 
U.S. 


Table  12  - Distribution  of  Ship  Sizes  - Tankers!' 

Year 


1970 

DOT  (1000)' 

1980 

I>WT(  loooT 

2000 

DOT' (1000) 

2020 

DWT(  1000) 

Largest 

World 

Tanker  in 
Fleet 

326.00 

762.00 

1,000.00 

1 ,000.00 

Average 

World 

Tanke r i n 
Fleet 

28.96 

43.00 

61.70 

78.30 

Source:  II. S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Maritime  Administration  (Pro- 

jections published  in  Report  of  the  At lant ic- Pacific  lnter- 
occanic  Canal  Study  Commission  dated  1 ITecembcr  1970. 
Projections  developed  in  1963.) 
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Table  12  - Di> 

: trihut  ion  of 

Ship  Sizes  - 1 

1 / 

'ankers—  (cor 

it'd) 

Year 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

DOT  ( 1 000 j 

PWT ( lOOOj 

OUT  (1000) 

D\T(  1000) 

Lower  25'i  of  Ships 

0-15.39 

0-22.86 

0-32.8 

i 

0-41.6 

25-50‘i  of  Ships 

15.59-27.27 

22.86-40.54 

32.8-58.1 

41.6-73.8 

5O-70o  of  Ships 

27. 27-30.94 

40.54-54.86 

58. 1-78.7 

73.8-99.8 

70-80o  of  Ships 

36.94-44.09 

54.86-65.46 

78.7-95.9 

99.8-119.2 

80-90 o of  Ships 

44.09-56.88 

65.46-84.43 

93.9-121.2 

119.2-153.8 

90-95';  of  Ships 

56.88-69.03 

84.43-102.49 

121.2-147.1 

153.8-186.6 

95- 100 o of  Ships 

69.03-326.0 

102.49-762.0 

147.1-1000.0 

186.6-1000.0 

l'irnira;  xlhds 


Long  range  navigation  needs  point  to  an  eventual  12-foot  inland 
waterway  system  for  a large  segment  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  River 
Valleys  to  replace  the  standard  9- foot  depth  that,  for  the  most  part, 
now  exists  for  shallow-draft  traffic.  This  12-foot  depth  now  pre- 
vails on  such  waterways  as  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway , some  of 
its  feeders,  and  the  Atchafalaya  River;  is  authorized  for  the  Lower 
Mississippi  River;  and  preliminary  studies  have  been  undertaken  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  Rivers.  An  inland  water- 
way system  with  a 12- foot  standard  depth  would  nermit  greater 
economies  of  operation  for  existing  shallow-draft  craft  and  allow 
for  new  construction  which  could  take  full  advantage  of  the  greater 
channel  depth. 

The  projected  composition  of  ocean  vessels  of  the  world  fleet, 
as  previously  shewn  in  tables  10,  11,  anil  12,  has  created  a need  for 
enlargement  of  some  deep-draft  channels  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Region  to  depths  greater  than  the  existing  40  feet,  if  ports  on 
these  channels  arc  to  continue  as  important  transshipping  points 
for  world  trade.  These  larger  channels  will  be  needed  primarily 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Maritime  Administration 

(Projections  pub li shed  in  Report  of  the  At l;mt ic-Paci f ic 
I nt e roce;in ic  C'.ura  1 Study  Commission  dated  1 Decembe r 1970 . 
Project  ions  developed  in  "1968.1 
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to  accommodate  the  vessels  that  are  projected  to  carry  dry  bulk  cargo 
and  refined  liquid  products.  These  categories  are  made  up  of  commodi- 
ties so  varied  in  their  make-up  that  a hulk  loading  facility  in  the  Gulf 
would  be  impracticable  on  the  grounds  of  economy  and  lack  of  harmonious 
operations  among  a great  number  of  users.  However,  the  growing  need 
for  imported  crude  petroleum  in  meeting  the  nation's  energy  demand  will 
require  a superport  for  the  Gulf  area  to  accommodate  the  supertankers 
that  will  be  needed  to  satisfy  this  demand. 

As  can  be  seen  above,  satisfying  the  navigation  needs,  in  the  region 
will  involve  more  than  merely  insuring  that  the  theoretical  maximum 
capacity  of  the  waterways  will  accommodate  the  commerce  projected  to 
move  over  them.  The  technological  advances  in  the  water  transport  will 
require  channel  enlargements  long  before  the  physical  capacity  of  a 
waterway  is  reached,  if  the  economies  of  scale  for  this  mode  of  trans- 
portation arc  to  be  realized. 

Table  13  presents  the  total  navigation  needs  for  the  region 
(Programs  A and  B) . The  gross  needs  for  the  waterways  are  presented  in 
ton-miles  under  the  heading  "Mew  Channels"  (deen  and  shallow  draff). 
These  gross  needs  are  the  ton-miles  of  waterborne  commerce  projected 
for  the  region  as  previously  shown  in  table  6.  The  ton-mile  figures 
shown  in  item  "Existing  Supply"  reflect  only  the  ability  of  the  existing 
channels  to  carry  the  commerce  as  projected;  the  figures  do  not  repre- 
sent the  maximum  capacity  of  the  waterways.  This  explains  the  changes 
in  existing  supply  over  time  and  also  for  the  two  projection  programs. 

In  expressing  the  needs  for  new  deep-draft  channels,  the  projections 
involve  products  of  new  industries,  not  now  moving  by  water,  that  would 
move  with  the  new  channel  in  place.  Consequently,  the  existing  supply 
figures  would  not  be  affected  by  this  added  increment  of  projected  com- 
merce but  would  reflect  only  the  ability  of  the  existing  waterways  to 
carry  the  projected  commerce  moving  over  them. 

As  previously  mentioned  the  future  navigation  needs  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  most  part,  must  be  satisfied  through  channel  enlarge- 
ment programs.  These  requirements  for  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  arc 
presented  under  the  heading  "Existing  Facilities  Improvement."  The 
gross  ;md  net  needs  shown  under  this  heading  are  the  same  (for  both 
deep-  and  shallow-draft  channels)  ;md  represent  that  portion  of  the 
total  ton-mile  projections  (shown  in  the  new  channel-gross  need  category) 
that  could  benefit  from  channel  enlargement  work. 

Navigation  lock  needs  are  expressed  in  "tons"  for  shal low-draft 
locks  and  in  "number  of  lockages"  for  deep-draft  locks.  The  net  needs 
were  determined  by  relating  the  projected  demand  for  lockages  to  the 
results  of  recent  lock  capacity  studies  on  the  locks  involved.  Here, 
too,  the  existing  supply  indicates  the  ability  of  the  existing  locks  in 
the  system  to  accommodate  the  projected  gross  needs.  Port  and  harbor 
needs  are  also  shown  in  tons.  The  net  needs  were  assumed  to  be  equal 
to  the  total  projected  tonnage,  less  the  estimated  reasonable  capacity 
of  the  existing  facilities  and  available  sites  at  the  ports. 


Table  13  - Regional  Summary,  Navigation  Needs 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


The  Mississippi  River,  third  longest  in  the  world,  flows  from  its 
headwaters  in  Lake  Itasca,  Minn.,  southward  for  2340  miles  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Its  drainage  basin  includes  all  or  parts  of  31  states  and 
two  Canadian  provinces,  totaling  1,245,000  square  miles.  This  river 
provides  an  all-water  route  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes 
and,  together  with  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Ohio,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  and  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway,  comprises  an  inland  navigation  system  without  equal  in  the 
world. 

IVRPA  1 consists  of  the  main  stem  of  the  Mississippi  River  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  between  the  main  stem  levees  or  to  the  top 
bank  of  the  stream  where  levees  do  not  exist.  On  the  west  bank,  these 
levees  begin  last  below  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  and,  except  at 
tributary  streams,  extend  uninterrupted  to  Venice,  Louisiana,  just 
above  the  Head  of  Passes.  On  the  east  bank  levees  extend  intermittent lv 
from  the  vicinity  of  Hickman,  Kentucky,  to  a point  just  above  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi.  Starting  again  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  the  east  bank 
levee  extends  continuously  to  Rohemia,  Louisiana,  approximately  45  miles 
above  the  Head  of  Passes. 

Agriculture,  originally  the  only  economically  significant  activity 
along  the  Mississippi  River,  is  being  increasingly  supplanted  by 
industrial  facilities  attracted  to  the  river  bank  by  the  abundant  supply 
of  freshwater,  mineral  ;md  other  natural  resources,  and  by  the  availa- 
bility of  inland  and  oceangoing  transportation  sen,' ices.  Areas  where 
this  trend  is  most  readily  observable  include  the  Memphis  Harbor  and  the 
entire  reach  of  the  river  between  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans. 


Head  of  Passes  barely  revealed  at  high  water. 
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The  present  navigational  status  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  the 
product  of  a gradual  evolution  which  began  with  Congress ionally  author- 
ized surveys  as  early  as  1820.  Various  improvements  were  made  subse- 
quently in  an  attempt  to  facilitate  navigation  over  specific  short 
reaches  and  through  the  mouths  of  the  river.  The  first  truly  signifi- 
cant improvement  of  a lasting  nature,  however,  was  the  establishment 
in  1879  of  a stable  channel  30  feet  deep  through  South  Pass.  Then  in 
1896,  Congress  authorized  a navigation  channel  9 feet  deep  and  250  feet 
wide  at  low  water  between  Cairo,  Illinois,  and  the  Head  of  Passes.  Sub- 
sequent authorizations  and  modifications  have  eventuated  both  in  portions 
of  WRPA  1 above  Baton  Rouge  and  below.  Table  14  shows  the  existing 
navigation  improvements. 

Additionally,  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  22  December  1944  authorized 
a 12- foot  by  300-foot  navigation  project  on  the  Mississippi  River  from 
Cairo,  Illinois,  to  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  Work  toward  attainment  of 
this  12- foot  channel  has  not  officially  started  pending  outcome  of 
studies  for  similar  depth  channels  on  upstream  tributaries  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  However,  12- foot  depths  in  the  reach  from  Cairo  to 
Baton  Rouge  are  being  achieved  as  a benefit  of  previoasly  funded  pro- 
grams of  bank  stabilization  and  dredging. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  maintains  all  aids  considered  necessary  for 
safe  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  navigable  tributary  streams. 
Under  recent  legislation  authority  exists  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to 
establish  and  operate  Vessel  Traffic  Systems  (VTS)  , several  of  which 
are  in  the  development  stages  for  the  Mississippi  Region.  Through  the 
use  of  VHP  radio,  augmented  by  shore  based  radar  coverage  and  low  light 
level  television  observations,  a vessel  traffic  center  will  be  able  to 
monitor,  communicate  with  and  advise  or  control  all  marine  traffic 
within  the  area  of  designated  system  coverage.  This  technique  lias  been 
used  for  several  decades  in  busy  F.uropean  ports,  and  in  concept  is 
similar  to  the  airport  traffic  controller  whose  function  is  to  monitor 
and  maintain  safety  among  the  aircraft  operating  within  the  congested 
traffic  pattern  of  an  airfield.  The  XT’S  covering  the  area  from  Gulf  of 
Mcxi  co  entrance  on  the  Mississippi  River  to  Baton  Rouge  will  begin  in 
1975.  Other  areas  on  the  congested  Intra-coastal  waterways  west  of  New 
Orleans  are  also  scheduled  for  vessel  traffic  systems.  In  addition, 
traffic  separation  schemes  employing  the  same  concept  as  divided  high- 
ways are  encouraged  whenever  practicable  for  the  added  safety  of  naviga- 
tion. 

[' 
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Table  14  - Existing  Improvements,  Mississippi  River,  Cairo,  111., 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  WRPA  1 


Readi 

Depth 

feet 

Width 

feet 

Length 

miles 

Remarks 

Mouth  of  Ohio  River  to 
Baton  Rouge 

9 

300 

720 

Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  authorized  12 
foot  depth  in  this 
read) . 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  to  Port 
of  New  Orleans 

40 

500 

128.6 

Th rough  Port  of  New 
Orleans 

35 

1,500 

17.2 

Th rough  Port  of  New 
Orleans 

40 

500 

17.2 

R 5 II  Act  of  23  Oct 

1962  authorized 
construction  of  this 
channel  within  the 
previously  authorized 
35  feet  X 1500  feet 
channel . 

Port  of  New  Orleans  to 


Head  of  Passes 

40 

1 ,000 

86.7 

Head  of  Passes  to  Mile  20 
B.H. P.—  via  SW  Pass 

40 

800 

20 

SW  Pass  Bar  Channel 

40 

600 

2.0 

Head  of  Passes  to  Mile  13.5 
B.H.P.—  via  South  Pass 

30 

450 

13.5 

j 

South  Pass  Bar  Channel 


30 


600 


1.5 


l.XISI  INC!  COMMhRCL 


Table  15  presents  the  1970  waterborne  commerce  for  WRPA  1 in  three 
reaches:  Cairo,  Illinois,  to  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana;  Baton  Rouge  to 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  and  New  Orleans  to  the  Head  of  Passes. 


Inland  Commerce 

About  BO  percent  of  inland  tonnages  moved  in  the  WRPA  1 segment  of 
the  Mississippi  River  consist  of  grain,  petroleum,  and  industrial 
chemicals.  Ihe  grain  tonnages  represent  downbound  movements  (primarily 
com  and  soybeans)  from  the  rich  farm  lands  adjacent  to  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River  System,  destined  for  transfer  to  grain  elevators  in 
the  Baton  Rouge  - N'ew  Orleans,  Louisiana  area.  Nearly  all  of  this  grain 
is  eventually  exported. 

Ihe  petroleum  and  chemical  tonnages  are  principally  comprised  of 
refined  petroleum  products  and  basic  chemicals  originating  at  refineries 
and  production  plants  below  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  and  on  the  G1WW  west 
of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Other  large  movements  include  downbound  coal,  which  is  hoth  shipped 
coastwise  from  New  Orleans  and  to  inland  points  on  the  GIMV,  and,  under 
the  category  of  "Other,"  unbound  shipments  of  salt,  molasses,  and  sugar. 

Oceango i ng  Commc rce 

Virtually  all  oceangoing  tonnages  shown  for  WRPA  1 consist  of 
foreign  and  coastwise  shipments  handled  within  the  Ports  of  New  Orleans 
and  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  and  are  discussed  in  the  sections  devoted 
to  those  two  ports,  WRPA's  8 and  10. 


YI  SSLI.  COMPOS  1 IT  ON 


Table  lb  summarizes  commercial  vessel  movements  over  KR1'\  1. 
Descriptions  of  typical  vessels  and  tow  composition  are  contained  in 
the  Regional  Summary. 


fable  i;>  ■ l'.'i’i'  Waterborne  C.oimorce,  WRJ’A  1 fMississippi  River) 


Table  16  - Vessel  Trips,  1970,  WRPA  1 


Included  under  "New  'rleans,  La.  to  Mouth  of  Passes" 


V 


lirruRi  xi.i  ns 


Prospective  Commerce 

Waterborne  Commerce  in  the  selected  commodity  categories  was 
projected  in  accordance  with  indices  of  output  developed  for  the 
appropriate  major  industry  groups.  These  indices  are  shown  on  table  1". 
In  general,  the  Program  A indices  represent  OBIiRS'  forecast  of  economic 
growth  for  individual  WRPA’s  within  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 

Program  B indices  were  developed  to  reflect  a regional  growth  in 
employment  equal  to  the  national  average  of  1.4  percent  1/.  Application 
of  these  indices  to  the  base  year  tonnages  shown  previously  on  table  15 
yield  future  levels  of  commerce  as  shown  in  aggregate  on  table  18. 

These  levels  are  designated  as  the  gross  needs  of  the  area.  Note  that 
the  projections  are  expressed  in  ton-miles. 

Economic  parameters  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural  activities 
which  are  situated  between  the  levees  in  IvRPA  1 have , for  the  purposes 
of  this  study,  been  included  in  the  adjoining  WRPA's. 


Net  Needs 

Table  19  summarizes  the  net  navigation  needs  projected  to  arise  in 
WRPA  1 during  the  study  period. 

Shallow- Draft  Channels 

There  is  a need  for  improvement  (deepening)  of  the  existing  channel 
between  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  and  Cairo,  Illinois.  Hus  improvement 
is  required  to  satisfy  current  and  projected  shallow-draft  traffic 
demands . 

Deep-Draft  Channels 

Under  both  Prog  nun  A and  B objectives,  a need  for  improvement  of  the 
deep-draft  route  from  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will 
arise  by  1980.  Deepening  of  the  route  from  Baton  Rouge  to  New  Orleans 
will  be  required  within  the  existing  river  channel , while  improvement 
of  the  reach  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf  could  be  accomplished  by 
deepening  either  the  river  channel  or  the  MR-GO. 

In  addition,  a study  is  currently  authorized  in  response  to  a 
Senate  resolution  adopted  on  19  June  1972,  which  directs  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a channel  deeper  than  12  feet 
from  Cairo  to  Raton  Rouge. 


1/  further  discussion  of  these  indices  and  their  derivations  can  be 
found  in  Appendix  B,  Economics. 
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Table  17  - Economic  Forecast,  WRPA  1 
Indices  of  Productivity  by  Major  Industries 


Commoil  1 tv 


(Industry  Group)  Program 

1%7 

1968 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Grain  (Agriculture) 

A 

_ _ 

_ _ 

100 

127 

173 

23” 

B 

-- 

100 

127 

173 

237 

Coal  (Mining,  National) 

A 

100 

104 

110 

137 

223 

329 

B 

100 

106 

117 

173 

248 

438 

Petroleum  (Average, 

Mining  £ Refining) 

A 

100 

116 

123 

160 

243 

408 

B 

100 

118 

130 

189 

323 

582 

CSSA  (Qua  rry i ng) 

A 

100 

100 

108 

148 

270 

504 

B 

100 

102 

112 

165 

315 

604 

Sulphur  (Quarrying) 

A 

-- 

100 

100 

100 

100 

B 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Iron,  Steel  fj  Aluminum 

(Primary  Metals) 

A 

100 

103 

109 

141 

218 

540 

B 

100 

112 

122 

171 

311 

540 

Industrial  Chemicals 
(Chemicals  $ Allied 

Products) 

A 

100 

114 

129 

202 

500 

1,199 

B 

100 

114 

135 

239 

696 

1,792 

Other  Commodities 
(Chemicals  5 Allied 

Products) 

A 

100 

114 

129 

202 

500 

1 , 1 99 

B 

100 

114 

135 

239 

696 

1,792 

Miscellaneous  Commod- 
ities (Other  Manu- 

facturing) 

A 

100 

105 

116 

169 

364 

782 

B 

100 

109 

123 

194 

486 

1,126 

Table  18  - Present  and  Prospective  Comnerce,  1VRPA  1 
(Ton-Miles  x 106) 
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Existing  Supply 
Net  Need 


Local  shippers  ;ind  others  in  areas  adjacent  to  WRPA  1 have  ex- 
pressed continued  interest  in  deep-draft  navigation  above  Baton  Rouge. 
To  the  extent  that  such  navigation  could  he  provided  without  locks  and 
dams,  future  developments  in  marine  transportation  may  warrant  more 
detailed  studies  at  some  later  date. 

Locks 

There  are  no  lock  needs  projected  to  arise  in  1VRPA  1 during  the 
study  period.  Unlike  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  where  dams  and  locks 
are  essential  to  maintain  constant  minimum  water  depths  for  navigation, 
the  Lower  Mississippi  River  is  an  open  river  where  authorized  depths 
can  be  maintained  when  necessary  by  dredging  and  training  works. 

Harbors  and  Torts 

In  addition  to  the  other  navigation  needs  in  WRPA  1,  a need  exists 
for  ;m  offshore  deepwater  port  (superport)  to  handle  crude  oil  imports 
within  the  Gulf  coast  area  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region.  This  need, 
expressed  in  tons,  is  shown  below  in  table  20. 


Table  20  - Crude  Oil  Imports,  Net  Needs,  WRPA  1 


Year 

Tonnage 

1970 

2,280,000 

1980 

13,832,000 

2000 

55,360,000 

2020 

151 ,164,000 
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GI  N!  RAI.  DFSCRIPTION 


Water  Resources  Planning  Area  2 is  located  in  southeastem  Missouri 
and  northeastern  Arkansas  and  is  comprised  of  25  counties  covering 
In, 723  square  miles.  The  only  navigable  streams  in  this  area  are  the 
White  and  Arkansas  Rivers.  The  White  River  rises  in  north west  Irkansas, 
flows  in  a general  northerly  direction  into  Missouri,  then  100  miles 
easterly  through  southeastem  Missouri,  recrosses  into  Arkansas,  and 
flowing  in  a general  easterly  direction  enters  the  Mississippi  Rivci 
70  miles  below  Helena,  Arkansas.  The  lower  74  miles  are  in  WRPA  2. 

The  Arkansas  River  is  the  southern  border  of  WRPA  2.  lhe  \rkansas 
River  Waterway  begins  at  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  mouth  of  the 
White  River,  then  10  miles  unstream  in  the  White  River  to  the  mouth  of 
Wild  Goose  Bayou,  then  0 miles  hv  canal  to  Arkansas  Post  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  then  upstream  65  miles  to  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas , at  lock  and  dam 
No.  4 where  it  leaves  WRPA  2.  At  one  time,  the  St.  Francis  and  1 ' Angui I le 
Rivers  were  navigable  streams,  however,  maintenance  of  these  channels  for 
navigation  ceased  in  1942.  Access  to  the  St.  Francis  River  above  approxi- 
mate mile  15  from  the  inland  waterways  system  has  been  severed  by  flood 
control  improvements . WRPA  2 is  served  by  inlaid  harbors  on  the 
Mississippi  River  at  New  Madrid  and  Caruthersvi lie,  Missouri,  and 
Blvtheville,  Osceola,  and  Helena,  Arkansas. 

Of  a total  area  of  27,765  square  miles  drained  by  the  White  River, 
7,000  square  miles  arc  in  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
lhe  alluvial  valley  portion  of  the  White  River  basin  is,  in  general,  a 
gently  undulating  plain  150  feet  above  mean  sea  level  at  the  southern 
extremity  and  rises  to  the  north  and  northwest  at  about  two-thirds  of 
a foot  per  mile. 

In  this  area  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  61°  with  killing  frosts 
usually  occurring  between  November  and  April.  Average  annual  rainfall  is 
48  inches  with  yearly  extremes  of  23  and  70  inches.  High  river  stages 
may  usually  he  expected  during  .hinuary  to  May. 


Fxisting  Fconomic  Development 

lhis  economic  planning  area  is  composed  of  nine  comities  in  south 
eastern  Missouri  and  If)  counties  in  northeastern  \rk.msas.  lhe  counties 
in  Missouri  are:  Iron,  Madison,  Wayne,  Scott,  Stoddard,  Mississippi, 

New  Madrid,  Dunklin  and  Pemiscott.  lhe  counties  in  Arkansas  are:  Clay, 

Greene,  Mississippi,  Craighead,  lackson,  Poinsett,  White,  Woodruff,  Cross, 
St.  Francis,  Lonoke,  Prairie,  Monroe,  Lee,  Arkansas  and  Phillips,  lhe 


population  in  1970  was  626,690.  The  economy  of  WRPA  2 is  based  primarily 
on  agriculture.  In  1968,  29  percent  of  the  total  agricultural  earnings 
on  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region  were  attributed  to  this  area.  Water 
resource  development  has  played  an  imnortant  role  in  enhancing  the 
agricultural  potential  of  this  WRPA.  Sixty  percent  of  the  population  is 
classified  as  rural,  and  the  largest  city  has  a population  under  30,000. 
Industrial  development  is  centered  in  Missouri  cities  of  Charleston 
(1970  population  - 5,131),  New  Madrid  (27,050),  Sikeston  (14,699),  and 
Caruthersvil le  (7,350),  and  the  Arkansas  cities  of  .Jonesboro  (27,050), 
Blythcville  (24,752),  Forrest  City  (12,521),  Paragould  (10,639),  Stuttgart 
(10,477),  Helena  (10,415),  and  Marianna  (6,196). 

The  principal  industries  in  WRPA  2 are  agriculture,  food  and  kindred 
products.  Lumber  and  wood  products  industries  are  of  major  importance 
in  this  area.  Shoe  ;ind  apparel  industries  are  also  numerous  in  this 
WRPA . 


Transportation  Facilities  ({excluding  Waterways) 

Rail  Transportation 

Because  rail  transportation  rates  are  competitive  with  low  water 
transportation  rates  in  this  area  there  is  ;in  inducement  for  industry 
to  locate  here.  Presently  four  railway  lines  are  operating  with 
excellent  coverage  in  this  area.  The  area  is  served  by  the  Missouri - 
Pacific,  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  St.  Louis-Southwestern,  and  the 
Chicago-Rock  Island  ;md  Pacific  Railways. 


1 1 i ghways 

Major  U.S.  Highways  are  Interstate  55  north,  Interstate  40  west, 

II. S.  62  ;md  64  west,  U.S.  63  and  67  north  ;ind  ll.S.  60  west.  A network 
of  state  and  county  roads  provides  access  to  all  agricultural  areas. 

A i r 1 i nes 

Scheduled  airline  services  are  available  at  the  donesboro  airport, 
and  charter  flights  can  be  arranged  to  many  of  the  towns  in  this  area. 

Pi  pel ines 

Natural  gas  lines  cross  WRPA  2 in  all  directions  and  originate  in 
various  locations.  There  are  points  in  this  area  where  barges  arc 
loaded  from  pipelines  for  water  transportation  of  refined  petroleum. 
There  are  also  some  facilities  for  unloading  petroleum  from  barges  for 
land  transportation  through  pipelines. 
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EXISTING  AND  AUTHORIZED  NAVIGATION  IMPROVEMENTS 


General 

Table  21  presents  a summary  of  existing  navigation  improvements. 
Detailed  information  can  be  found  in  Appendix  D,  Inventory  of  Facilities. 


Table  21 

- Existing  Navigation 

Improvements,  WRPA  2 

Waterways 

Depth 

feet 

Width 

feet 

Length 

miles 

Remarks 

Arkansas  River 

9 

250  min. 

74 

White  River 

5 

125 

199V 

5 feet  from  Augusta  to 
mouth,  or  8 feet  at  a 
stage  of  12  feet  on 
the  Clarendon  gage 

White  River 

4.5 

100 

55 

4.5  feet  from  Newport 
to  Augusta 

Forts 

He lena 

9 

450 

4.6 

New  Madrid 

9 

150 

1.8 

Osceola 

9 

250 

1.2 

Pine  Bluff 

9 

250 

.5 

Shallow-Draft  Channels 

All  of  the  present  navigation  channel  improvements  in  AREA  2 were 
Federally  constructed.  Original  authorization  for  navigation  on  the 
White  River  provided  for  channel  maintenance  by  snagging,  dredging, 
and  contraction  work  to  provide  a channel  4.5  feet  deep  by  100  feet 
wide  between  the  mouth  and  Batesville,  Arkansas,  a distance  of  300  miles, 
under  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  13  July  1892.  Maintenance  was 
discontinued  after  Fiscal  Year  1951  due  to  negligible  traffic;  dredging 
and  snagging  resumed  in  1962  for  the  reach  between  \ugusta  to  the  mouth. 
The  existing  project  was  modified  in  1968  under  the  authority  of  Section 

1/"  The  lower  10  miles  serve  both  the  Arkansas  and  the  White  River 
projects. 
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197  of  the  1960  River  and  Harbor  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  a 125- foot 
wide  channel  with  a minimum  depth  of  5 feet  and  a depth  of  8 feet  at  a 
stage  of  12  feet  on  the  Clarendon  gage.  The  increased  dimensions  are 
being  maintained  to  \ugusta,  at  Mile  199.  Under  the  authority  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1892,  resumption  of  maintenance  of  the  existing 
project  on  the  White  River  from  Newport  to  \ugustu,  a dist;ince  of  55 
miles,  was  approved  in  February  1970  for  dimensions  of  4.5  feet  by  100 
feet.  Project  maintenance  was  resumed  in  1972. 

The  Arkansas  River  project  began  in  the  1950's  to  construct 
navigation  features  of  the  McClellan- Kerr  navigation  system.  Four  locks 
;md  dams  are  completed  in  WRPA  2,  they  are:  Norrell  lock  and  lam 

located  on  the  Arkansas  Post  Canal  in  \rkansas  County  at  navigation  mile 
10.5;  Lock  and  dam  No.  2,  the  lock  is  located  on  the  Arkansas  Post  Canal 
at  navigation  mile  15.5  ;ind  the  dam  is  located  on  the  Arkansas  River 
40.5  miles  upstream  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River;  Lock  and  dam 
No.  5 is  located  on  the  Arkansas  River  in  Jefferson  and  Lonoke  Counties 
at  navigation  mile  50.2;  Lock  and  d;un  No.  4 is  located  on  the  Arkansas 
River  in  Jefferson  County  at  navigation  mile  66.0.  Channel  depth  on  the 
Arkansas  River  is  maintained  at  9 feet  and  a minimum  channel  width  of 
250  feet  is  provided  for.  On  the  Arkansas  Post  Canal,  channel  width  is 
500  feet. 

A project  for  improvement  of  St.  Francis  River  for  navigation  was 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Acts  of  March  5,  1871,  June  14,  1880, 
July  5,  1884,  August  1),  1888,  and  June  15,  1902,  the  latter  adding 
L'Anguille  River  to  the  improvement.  The  original  project  for  L'Anguille 
River  was  adopted  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  June  18,  1878.  Ihe 
original  project  for  Black  fish  Bayou  was  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  June  25,  1910  (II.  Hoc.  No.  75,  61st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.). 

The  project  provided  for  the  removal  of  snags  in  St.  Francis  River 
from  its  mouth  to  Marked  free,  in  L'Anguille  River  from  its  mouth  to 
Marianna,  and  in  Blackfish  Bayou  from  its  mouth  to  Fifteen  Mile  Bayou, 
with  the  object  of  maintaining  the  channels  clear  of  snags  and  similar 
obstructions  at  the  lowest  navigable  stage. 

Maintenance  of  these  three  channels  ceased  in  1942,  at  which  time' 
the  commerce  on  the  St.  Francis  River  was  26,641  tons,  while  there  was 
no  commerce  on  L'Anguille  River  or  Blackfish  Bayou. 


1 )eep-Dra  ft  Channels 

There  are  no  existing  deep-draft  channels  within  WRPA  2. 
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Locks 


There  are  four  locks  in  WRPA  2 and  they  are  all  located  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  '[here  is  also  one  lock  located  near  Batesville, 
Arkansas,  on  the  White  River,  however,  it  is  not  in  WRPA  Ihere  is  a 
lock  on  the  St.  Francis  River  at  Marked  free,  Arkansas,  which  has  been 
abandoned. 


Shallow- Draft  Ports 

White  River 

There  have  been  no  Federal  improvements  at  port  facilities  on  the 
White  River.  Ports  have  been  developed  by  local  and  private  interests 
at  major  towns  on  the  White  River,  including  St.  Charles,  Clarendon, 

Des  Arc,  Augusta,  DeValls  Bluff,  and  Newport,  all  in  Arkansas.  Spec  it 
ic  project  dimensions  have  not  been  established,  but  ports  are  general- 
ly operated  and  maintained  to  provide  interchange  of  commodities  be 
tween  water  and  land. 

Mississippi  River 

New  Madrid,  Missouri.  During  the  past  several  years,  local  interests 
have  operated  a port  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  New  Madrid,  Missouri.  \ 
Federal  project  at  New  Madrid  Harbor  w;is  authorized  hv  the  Chief  of 
ling i nee rs  in  1968  under  Section  197  of  the  River  and  Harbor  let  ol  I960, 
as  amended. 

lhe  project  provides  for  dredging  a channel  9 feet  deep  and  1 SO  1 eet 
wide  from  the  head  of  New  Madrid  Bar,  about  Mi le  889  MU’,  extending  a 
length  of  about  9,400  feet.  The  project  was  completed  in  the  summer  o! 
1970.  Ihere  are  three  existing  terminals  within  the  harbor  area,  and 
the  harbor  serves  ;m  industrial  park  area  of  approximately  200  acres. 

Caruthersvi He,  Missouri.  Harbor  facilities  on  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Caruthersvi lie,  Missouri  arc  operated  by  local  interests  and 
private  enterprise.  Ihere  have  been  no  Federal  improvements. 

B 1 y they i 1 1 c , Arkansas . Local  interests  maintain  a port  on  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Blytheville,  Arkansas.  Ihere  have  been  no  Federal 
projects  at  the  Blytheville  port. 

Osceola,  Arkansas . lhe  existing  port  established  by  local  interests 
at  Osceola  will  be  expanded  hy  a Federal  project  authorized  by  the  Chief 
of  engineers  in  1971  under  Section  107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1960,  as  amended. 

lhe  authorized  plan  provides  for  dredging  a channel  9 feet  deep  and 
280  feet  wide  for  a length  of  approximately  6,800  feet.  An  industrial 
area  of  97  acres  will  be  served  by  the  project  channel. 
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Helena,  Arkansas.  A federal  project  for  port  development  at  Helena, 
Arkansas,  was  authorized  by  the  Chief  of  engineers  in  1962  under  Section 
107,  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  14  July  1960,  as  amended. 

The  project  provides  for  maintenance  of  the  access  channel  at  a depth 
of  9 feet  below  low  water,  between  Miles  659  and  663  AHP,  by  dredging  and 
enlarging  the  upstream  0.6  mile  to  dimensions  of  9 feet  deep  and  approxi- 
mately 450  feet  wide.  The  project  is  complete.  The  harbor  channel  is 
approximately  3,000  feet  in  length,  and  the  entire  harbor,  including 
4 miles  along  the  main  river  waterfront,  serves  an  industrial  port  area 
of  about  550  acres.  There  are  11  terminals  within  the  harbor,  two  of 
which  are  publicly  owned. 


Deep-Draft  Ports 

There  are  no  deep-draft  ports  within  WRPA  2. 


Navigation  Aids 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  maintains  all  necessary'  navigation  aids  on 
Federally  constructed  projects,  and  marks  hazards  to  navigation. 


EXISTING  COMERCE 


Inland  Commerce 

A summary  of  existing  waterborne  commerce  in  WRPA  2 by  commodity 
groups  is  presented  in  table  22. 

White  River 

A total  of  642,800  tons  were  moved  oh  the  White  River  in  1970. 

Major  products  moved  were  grains  and  CSSA,  ;uid  major  port s handled 
645,900  tons.  The  CSSA  products  which  moved  on  the  river  were  handled 
through  private  terminals,  and  comparison  of  tonnage  moved  on  the 
channel  and  through  the  ports  indicates  that  some  movements  are  from 
port  to  port  within  the  channel  of  the  White  River. 

Mississippi  River  Ports 

Primary  movements  to  and  from  WRPA  2 on  the  Mississippi  River  are 
CSSA,  petroleum,  and  grain,  and  total  tonnage  was  5,176,600  tons  in  1970. 
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Arkansas  River 

Total  tonnage  passing  through  WRPA  2 on  the  Arkansas  River  in  1970 
was  3,418,520  tons.  The  port  at  I Ann;  is , Arkansas,  handles  towboat  refueling 
and  has  fuel  gas  and  oil  available.  The  port  at  Linwood,  Arkansas  handles 
agricultural  products.  The  Pine  Rluff,  Arkansas  harbor  handles  fleet 
servicing,  sand,  and  agricultural  products. 


Coastwise  Iradc 


fhere  is  no  coastwise  trade  involving  WRPA  2 


Foreign  1 radt 


[here  is  no  foreign  trade  involving  WRPA  2. 


Snag  removal  on  the  White  River,  Arkansas. 


Tabic  22  - 1970  Waterborne  Commerce,  WKPA 


Arkansas  River 

Total  tonnage  passing  through  WRPA  2 on  the  Arkansas  River  in  1970 
was  3,418,520  tons.  The  port  at  Dumas,  Arkansas,  handles  towboat  refueling 
and  has  fuel  gas  and  oil  available.  The  port  at  Linwood,  Arkansas  handles 
agricultural  products.  The  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas  harbor  handles  fleet 
servicing,  sand,  and  agricultural  products. 


Coastwise  Trade 

There  is  no  coastwise  trade  involving  WRPA  2. 


Foreign  Trade 

There  is  no  foreign  trade  involving  WRPA  2. 


Snag  removal  on  the  White  River,  Arkansas. 
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Table  24  - Economic  Forecast , WRPA  2 
Index  of  Productivity  by  Major  Industries 


Commodity 
(Industry  Group) 

Program 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Grain  (Agricultural 

Production) 

A 

100 

109 

128 

147 

B 

100 

109 

138 

157 

Petroleum  (Petroleum 

Refining) 

A 

100 

150 

319 

620 

B 

100 

164 

369 

732 

CSSA  (Quarrying) 

A 

100 

140 

262 

497 

B 

100 

154 

303 

586 

Sulphur  (Chemical 

Products) 

A 

100 

98 

253 

615 

B 

100 

107 

293 

725 

Iron  and  Steel  (Pri- 

mary  Metals) 

A 

100 

140 

278 

513 

B 

100 

153 

322 

60b 

Industrial  Chemicals 
(Chemical  and 
Allied  Products) 

A 

100 

98 

253 

615 

B 

100 

107 

293 

725 

Agricultural  Chemicals 
(Agricultural  Pro- 
duction) 

A 

100 

109 

128 

147 

B 

100 

109 

138 

157 

Wood  and  Paper 

(Forestry) 

A 

100 

149 

189 

212 

B 

100 

18b 

264 

3t>0 

Other  (Chemical  and 

Allied  Products) 

A 

100 

98 

253 

615 

B 

100 

107 

293 

725 

General  Cargo  (Manu- 

facturing) 

A 

100 

152 

385 

918 

B 

100 

166 

466 

1,085 

59 
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FUTURE  NEEDS 


Prospective  Commerce 


General 

Waterborne  commerce  in  the  selected  commodity  categories  was 
projected  in  accordance  with  indices  of  output  developed  for  the 
appropriate  major  industry  groups . these  indices  are  shown  on  table  24. 
In  general,  the  Program  A indices  represent  OBERS'  forecast  of  economic 
growth  for  the  individual  WRPA's  within  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 
Program  B indices  were  developed  to  reflect  a regional  growth  in 
employment  equal  to  the  national  average,  1.4  percent!/.  Application  of 
these  indices  to  the  base  year  tonnages  shown  previously  on  table  22 
yield  future  levels  of  commerce  as  shown  in  aggregate  on  table  25 
These  levels  are  designated  as  the  gross  needs  of  the  area.  Note  that 
the  projections  are  expressed  in  ton-miles  for  the  waterways  and  in 
short  tons  for  the  ports. 


Projections  of  future  needs  for  the  Arkansas  River  were  not 
developed,  as  the  Arkansas  River  Navigation  Project  recently  completed 
was  planned  and  constructed  to  meet  all  needs  for  navigation  on  the 
Arkansas  River  within  the  foreseeable  future. 


Inland  Traffic 

Projected  ton-miles  for  the  White  River  are  419.6  million,  694.0 
million,  and  1195.2  million  for  the  year  1980,  2000,  and  2020,  respectively 
Future  tons  for  major  ports  on  the  White  River  total  4.5  million,  6.3 
million,  and  9.1  million  for  1980,  2000,  and  2020,  respectively. 

Projections  for  ports  on  the  Mississippi  River  which  serve  WRPA  2 total 
7.0  million  tons,  13.6  million  tons,  and  26.5  million  for  the  years 
1980,  2000,  and  2020,  respectively. 


Total  Projected  Commerce 

Total  projected  tons  for  all  ports  and  harbors  in  WRPA  2 indicate 
8.6  million  tons  in  1980,  15.9  million  tons  in  2000,  and  29.7  million 
in  2020.  The  average  annual  growth  rate  of  program  A for  WRPA  2 is 
3-1/8  percent. 


Program  B tons  were  derived  as  a multiple  of  Program  \ tons  ;unl 
factors  developed  in  the  Economic  Appendix,  ihey  arc  T"  percent, 
14.9  percent,  ;md  17.5  percent  greater  than  Prognun  \ in  1980,  2000, 
and  20  20 , res pect i vc 1 v . 


— Further  discussion  of  these  indices  and  their  derivations  is 
contained  in  \ppendix  B,  Economics. 


! iMc  2S  Present  and  Prospective  Waterborne  Commerce,  WRPA  2 
(Shallow  Draft) 


Net  Needs 

General 

Navigation  needs  data  are  shown  in  table  26  for  Programs  A and  B. 

The  tables  include  for  various  types  of  navigation  improvement;  gross 
needs  for  each  time  period,  the  needs  satisfied  by  existing  facilities 
at  eadi  time  period,  and  the  net  needs  that  will  require  some  type  of 
navigation  improvement  to  satisfy  them. 

Shallow-Draft  Channels 

THe~  projected  tonnage  can  physically  be  moved  through  the  existing 

waterways.  However,  to  move  the  projected  tonnage  more  efficiently  and 
economically,  it  will  be  necessary  to  improve  existing  channels  to 
provide  depths  in  WRPA  2 waterways  comparable  to  those  throughout  the 
inland  waterways  system.  Ton  miles  which  would  be  benefited  for  Programs 
A and  B are  shown  in  table  26. 

Deep-Draft  Channels 

There  are  no  navigation  needs  presently  estimated  in  WRPA  2 that 
will  require  construction  of  deep-draft  channels. 

Locks 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a need  for  improvement  or 
replacement  of  the  four  locks  located  on  the  Ark; ins as  River.  Construction 
of  locks  may  be  considered  as  one  alternative  in  developing  needed 
shallow-draft  channels . 

Ports  ;md  Harbors 

A need  for  port  and  harbor  development  exists  in  WRPA  2.  Slackwater 


A need  for  port  and  harbor  development  exists  in  WRPA  2.  Slackwater 
inland  channels  located  off  river  ma ins terns  are  needed  to  provide  areas 
for  loading  and  unloading  facilities  and  fleeting  areas.  Hie  spoil  from 
harbor  construction  will  likely  be  used  for  industrial  fills.  The  net 
needs  are  shown  in  table  26,  rand  were  assumed  to  equal  to  the  total 
projected  tonnage  less  the  estimated  tonnage  which  could  be  reasonably 
handled  by  the  existing  facilities.  Net  needs  for  Program  A are 
estimated  at  70S, 500  tons  in  1980,  6,478,900  tons  in  2000,  and  20,293,000 
tons  in  2020.  Net  needs  for  Program  B are  estimated  at  1,007,600  tons 
in  1980,  8,837,300  tons  in  2000,'  and  25,510,500  tons  in  2020. 


I able  26  - Navigation  Needs,  WRPA 
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Table  26  - Navigation  Needs,  WRPA  2 (cont. 


W R P A 3 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


Water  Resources  Planning  Area  3 is  located  in  southwestern  Kentucky, 
western  Tennessee,  one  county  in  eastern  Arkansas  and  two  counties  in  the 
northeastern  comer  of  Mississippi.  The  area  is  drained  by  Mayfield  and 
Obion  Creeks  in  Kentucky,  Obion,  Forked  Deer,  Hatchie,  Loosahatchie,  and 
Wolf  Rivers  and  Nonconnah  Creek  in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  This  WRPA 
consists  of  four  counties  in  southwestern  Kentucky,  16  counties  in  western 
Tennessee,  one  in  eastern  Arkansas,  two  in  northeastern  Mississippi,  and 
two  in  southern  Illinois. 

Areas  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  River  are  generally  flat  and 
covered  with  alluvial  deposits.  The  rest  of  the  area  is  covered  with 
loess  or  windblown  original  soil  and  the  topography  is  rolling.  The 
elevation  increases  eastward  from  the  Mississippi  River,  and  in  the 
higher  elevations,  lands  have  generally  been  cleared,  while  in  the  lower 
elevations,  there  are  more  woodlands. 

In  this  area  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  61°  with  killing  frosts 
usually  occurring  between  November  and  April.  Average  annual  rainfall 
is  48  inches  with  yearly  extremes  of  23  and  70  inches.  High  river  stages 
may  usually  be  expected  during  January  to  May. 


Existing  Economic  Development 

WRPA  3 consists  of  23  counties  and  is  dominated  by  the  economic 
structure  of  t he  Memphis  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA) 
which  functions  as  a well  diversified  manufacturing  center  and  a major 
distribution  center  for  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  lhc  SMSA  by 
definition  includes  Crittenden  County,  Arkansas,  which  is  included  in 
the  IVRPA.  The  counties  in  Kentucky  are:  Carlisle,  Craves,  Hickman, 

;ind  Fulton.  The  counties  in  Tennessee  are:  Lake,  Obion,  We;ikle\  , Dyer, 

Gibson,  Carol  1,  Lauderdale,  Crockett,  Madison,  Haywood,  Upton,  Shelbv, 
Fayette,  Hardeman,  McNairy,  and  Chester.  The  counties  in  Mississippi 
are  Tippay  ;uk!  Alcorn. 

l'he  population  in  1970  was  1,258,009.  Fhe  economic  structure  of 
WRPA  3 is  more  diversified  than  any  other  WRPA  in  the  Tower  Mississippi 
Region.  WRPA  3 contributed  the  largest  share  of  pros,  product  originatin’, 
in  manufacturing  in  1968,  and  it  contributed  2”. 5 percent  of  the  total 
ca ruing s'Atfnc rated  by  manufacturing  in  the  region.  Major  manufacturing 
i ndus t r ies  >V  elude  apparel  and  other  textiles,  lumber  and  funiture. 
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paper  and  allied  products  and  food  and  related  material.  In  addition 
to  manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail  trade  are  important  economic 
activities  in  the  industrial  structure. 


Transportation  Facilities  (Excluding  Waterways) 

Ra i 1 roads 

The  area  is  served  by  the  Illinois  Central-Gulf,  Missouri -Paci fic 
and  Louisville  and  Nashville,  Southern  and  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
Railway.  A network  of  rail  facilities  provides  access  to  all  areas 
within  the  WRPA. 

Highways 

Major  U.  S.  Highways  are  Interstate  40,  Interstate  55,  IJ.  S. 

Highway  51,  45,  72,  70,  79,  and  78.  A network  of  state  and  county  roads 
privides  access  to  all  agricultural  areas. 

Airlines 

Scheduled  airline  service  for  passenger  and  air  freight  is  available 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  at  the  Memphis  International  Airport. 
Charter  flights  can  be  arranged  to  many  of  the  small  towns  throughout 
the  subregion. 

1’ipel  ines 

Natural  gas  lines  cross  WRPA  3 in  all  directions  and  originate  in 
various  locations.  There  are  facilities  in  this  area  to  load  barges 
from  pipelines  for  water  transportation  of  refined  petroleum.  Also, 
there  are  some  facilities  for  transferring  petroleum  from  barges  to 
pipelines  for  land  transportation. 


EXISTING  \N1)  AimiORIZF.n  NAVIGATION  IMPROVL'IENTS 


Genera  1 


Table  27  presents  a summary  of  existing  navigation  improvements. 
Detailed  information  c;m  be  found  in  Appendix  D,  Inventory  of  facilities. 
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Table  27  - Existing  Navigation  Improvements , WRPA  3 


Po  rt  s 

Depth 

feet 

Width 

feet 

Length 
mi  1 es 

Remarks 

Hickman  Harbor 

9 

250 

1.1 

Turning  basin  500  feet 
wide 

Wolf  River 

9 

*250  and 
200 

3 

*250  feet  from  mouth  to 
Keel  Ave. 

200  feet  from  Keel  Ave 
to  mile  3.0 

Memphis  Harbor 
(Presidents  Island) 

12 

300 

9 

Shallow-Draft  Channels 

There  are  no  active  navigation  channels  in  WRPA  3.  In  past  years, 
nowever,  there  was  some  navigation  on  the  Obion  and  Forked  Peer  Rivers 
of  West  Tennessee. 

Obion  River 

The  Obion  River  navigation  project  was  based  on  a survey  made  in 
1891,  and  was  authorized  in  1892.  The  project  provided  for  a 3-foot 
navigation  depth  at  low  water  by  means  of  open-channel  w!ork.  During 
the  calendar  year  1910,  commerce  on  this  stream  amounted  to  18,t>38 
short  tons,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  timber  products. 

Ihere  is  no  commercial  navigation  on  the  Obion  River  and  maintenance 
of  the  navigation  project  ceased  m;iny  years  ago. 

Forked  Deer  River 

A navigation  project  on  Forked  Deer  was  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  2 August  1882  based  on  a report  of  an  examination  of  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Forked  Deer,  dated  16  December  1880.  Ihe  operations 
proposed  were  open- ch  tun  id  work,  to  maintain  a satisfactory  channel  all 
year.  Ihe  project  was  set  aside  because  the  desired  result  could  not 
be  accomplished  by  the  proposed  method.  A later  project  based  on  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  3 March  1899  provides  for  maintenance  of  the 
channel  for  navigation  by  the  removal  of  surface  obstructions  as 
necessary.  The  bulk  of  the  commerce  up  to  1912  consisted  of  timber 
products.  Currently  there  is  no  commerce  on  the  stream  and  maintenance 
of  navigation  projects  has  ceased. 


Deep-Draft  Channels 

There  are  no  deep-draft  channels  within  the  WRPA  3. 

Locks 

There  are  no  existing  locks  in  WRPA  3. 


Ports 


Shell  low  Draft 

WRPA  3 is  served  by  four  major  nort  areas  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
They  are  located  at  Wickliffe  and  Hickman,  Kentucky;  Tiptonville  and 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  The  port  at  Memphis  includes  facilities  at  West 
Memphis,  Arkansas;  Wolf  River  Harbor  and  the  Presidents  Island 
Development,  known  as  Memphis  Harbor,  Tennessee. 

Wickliffe,  Kentucky 

A small  port  at  Wickliffe,  Kentucky,  with  equipment  handling  and 
storage  facilities  is  operated  by  local  interest.  'There  have  been  no 
Federal  improvements  at  this  port. 

1 1 i ckman , Kentucky 

A Federal  project  at  Hickman  Harbor,  Kentucky,  was  authorised  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  1962  under  Section  107,  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1960,  as  amended.  The  project  is  complete  and  maintained  at  project 
dimensions. 

The  project  consists  of  dredging  and  maintaining  a harbor  channel 
250  feet  wide  with  a depth  of  9 feet  below  low  water,  from  the  main 
channel  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  Mile  922  AHP.  The  harbor  is  about 
6,000  feet  in  length  with  the  upper  600  feet  forming  a turning  basin 
500  feet  wide.  The  project  serves  existing  terminal  facilities  for 
handling  petroleum  products,  sand  and  gravel  and  grain.  There  is,  in 
addition,  about  0.2  mile  of  surfaced  public  mooring  and  launching  area. 
Total  waterfront  industrial  area  served  is  approx unately  150  acres. 

Tiptonville,  Tennessee 

The  port  of  Tiptonville  is  operated  by  local  interests.  There  have 
been  no  Federal  improvements  at  this  port. 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

Port  facilities  at  West  Memphis  are  on  the  main  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  are  operated  by  private  enterprise.  The  port 
in  Wolf  River,  Tennessee,  was  authorized  by  the  1958  Flood  Control  Act 
(House  Document  No.  26/72/1  and  45/74/1). 


The  project  provides  a channel  9 feet  deep  at  low  water  from  the 
mouth  to  mile  3 (15,840  feet),  with  bottom  widths  of  250  feet  from  the 
mouth  to  Keel  Avenue  and  200  feet  from  Keel  Avenue  to  mile  3.0,  There 
are  twenty  terminals  along  the  project  channel  which  occupy  approximately 
130  industrial  acres.  One  terminal  is  operated  by  the  Coast  Guard,  two 
by  contract  carriers,  and  17  are  privately  operated. 

The  Memphis  Harbor  (Presidents  Island)  project  was  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  24  July  1946.  The  project  consists  of  off-river 
harbor  channels  12  feet  by  300  feet,  totaling  approximately  9 miles,  a 
960-acre  industrial  fill  on  Presidents  Island,  and  protection  from 
flooding  for  an  area  of  6,800  acres  for  industrial  development. 

There  are  20  docks  on  the  project  channels,  including  two  public 
terminals.  Total  commerce  moved  through  the  project  in  1970  was 
10,018,000  tons,  and  has  been  increasing  annually. 

Deep  Draft 

There  are  no  deep-draft  ports  in  WRPA  3. 


Navigation  Aids 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  maintains  all  necessary  aids  to  navigation  on 
Federally  constructed  projects,  and  marks  hazards  to  navigation. 

Authorized  Navigation  Improvements 

All  authorized  navigation  improvements  in  WRPA  3 have  been  completed 
and  are  described  above  as  existing  projects. 


EXISTING  COMMERCE 


General 

Waterborne  commerce  handled  through  major  ports  in  WRPA  3 amounted 
to  10,321,300  tons  in  1970.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  this  tonnage, 
10,017,800  tons,  were  handled  through  the  port  at  Memphis.  Memphis  is 
clearly  the  major  distribution  center  for  the  WRPA  3 and  entire  mid- 
south area.  Products  handled  at  ports  other  than  Memphis  are  primarily 
locally  produced  agricultural  products,  with  a small  amount  of  petroleum 
and  timber  products. 

The  port  at  Memphis  handles  a diversity  of  products.  Historically 
the  major  commodities  have  been  petroleum,  grains,  and  coal. 
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In  addition  to  its  history  as  a major  distribution  center  for  bulk 
products,  Memphis  is  becoming  a center  for  processing  and  manufacturing, 
and  movement  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products  are  becoming 
more  important. 
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FUTURE  NEEDS 


Prospective  Commerce 


General 

Waterborne  commerce  in  the  selected  commodity  categories  was 
projected  in  accordance  with  indices  of  output  developed  for  the 
appropriate  major  industry  groups.  These  indices  are  shown  on  table  29. 

In  general,  the  Program  A indices  represent  OBERS'  forecast  of  economic 
growth  for  the  individual  WRPA's  within  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 

Program  B indices  were  developed  to  reflect  a regional  growth  in 
employment  equal  to  the  national  average,  1.4  percent-!-/.  Application  of 
these  indices  to  the  base  year  tonnages  shown  previously  on  table  28 
yield  future  levels  of  commerce  as  shown  in  aggregate  on  table  30. 

These  levels  are  designated  as  the  gross  needs  of  the  area.  Note  that 
the  projections  are  expressed  in  ton-miles  for  the  waterways  and  in 
short  tons  for  the  ports. 

Total  Projected  Commerce 

total  projected  tons  for  all  ports  in  IVRPA  3 are  12.2  million  in 
1980,  23.7  million  in  2000,  and  45.0  million  in  2020.  The  port  at 
Memphis  will  continue  to  carry  more  than  97  percent  of  the  projected 
tonnage. 

The  average  annual  growth  rate  of  Program  A for  IVRPA  3 is  3.0  percent. 
Program  B tons  were  derived  as  a multiple  of  Program  A tons  and  factors 
developed  in  the  Economics  Appendix.  There  are  21.1  percent,  23.3  percent, 
and  22.5  percent  greater  than  Program  A in  1980,  2000,  ;uid  2020,  respectively. 


Net  Needs 


General 

Navigation  needs  data  arc  shown  in  table  31  for  Programs  A and  B. 
The  tables  include  the  gross  needs  for  each  time  period,  the  needs  to  be 
satisfied  by  existing  facilities  at  each  time  period,  and  the  net  needs 
that  will  require  some  type  of  navigation  improvement  to  satisfy  them. 
The  various  type  navigation  improvements  are  also  shown. 

Shall  ow-  ;md  Peep -lira  ft  Channels 

" ihet'e  are  no  navigation  needs  presently  identified  in  IVRPA  3 that 
would  require  shallow-  or  deep-draft  channel  type  construction  work. 
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Further  discussion  of  these  indices  and  their  derivations  is 
contained  in  Appendix  B,  Economics. 
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Table  29  - Economic  Forecast , KRPA  3 
Index  of  Productivity  by  Major  Industries 


Commodity 

(Industry  Croup) 

Program 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Grain  (Agricultural 

Production) 

A 

100 

lib 

138 

163 

B 

100 

116 

149 

176 

Petroleum  (Petroleum 

Refining) 

A 

100 

14“ 

316 

612 

B 

100 

lb2 

366 

777 

CSSA  (Quarrying) 

A 

100 

141 

250 

459 

B 

100 

155 

290 

541 

Sulphur  (Chemicals 

and  Allied  Products) 

A 

100 

189 

523 

1 ,331 

B 

100 

207 

605 

1,570 

Iron  and  Steel  (Pri- 

mary  Metals) 

A 

100 

136 

270 

520 

Industrial  Chemicals 
(Chemicals  and 

B 

100 

149 

312 

613 

Allied  Products) 

A 

100 

189 

523 

1 ,331 

Agricultural  Chemicals 
(Agricultural  Pro- 

B 

100 

207 

605 

1,570 

duct ion) 

A 

100 

116 

138 

163 

B 

100 

116 

149 

176 

Forestry  (Forestry 

Products) 

A 

100 

98 

147 

166 

B 

100 

122 

196 

335 

Other  (Chemicals  and 

Allied  Products) 

A 

100 

189 

523 

1,331 

B 

100 

207 

605 

1,570 

General  Cargo  (Manu- 

facturing) 

A 

100 

153 

377 

855 

B 

100 

168 

436 

1,044 
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Locks 

There  arc  no  existing  navigation  locks  in  WRPA  3,  ;md  therefore, 
no  need  for  lock  replacement  or  construction.  Construction  of  locks 
may  be  considered  as  one  alternative  in  providing  const;int  level  slack- 
water  port  developments  off  main  river  channels. 

Ports  ;uul  1 la  mors 

The  re  will  Fe  a need  lor  port  and  harbor  development  in  WRPA  3. 
Slackwater  inland  channels  located  off  river  ma instems  are  needed  to 
provide  areas  for  loading  and  unloading  facilities  ;md  also  fleeting 
areas.  Ihe  spoil  from  any  harbor  construction  may  be  used  for 
industrial  fill.  Ihe  net  needs  are  shown  in  table  31,  ;md  were  assumed 
to  be  equal  to  the  total  projected  tonnage  less  the  estimated  reasonable 
capacity  of  the  existing  facilities.  Net  needs  for  Program  A for  1980, 
2000,  and  2020  are  332,100;  11,763,600;  and  33,027,400  tons, 
respectively.  For  Program  B,  net  needs  for  the  same  three  periods  arc 
2,904,600;  17,277,100;  and  43,168,200. 
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Table  31  - Navigation  Needs,  KRPA  3 


Cross  Need 
Existing  Supply 
Net  Need 


Table  31  - Navigation  Needs,  WRPA  3 (cont. 


W R P A 4 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


The  Yazoo  Water  Resource  Planning  Area  is  in  the  northwest  portion 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  This  area  extends  generally  from  the 
Chickasaw  Bluffs  south  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  the  Walnut  Hills  at 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  a distance  of  about  200  miles. 


The  Yazoo,  Tallahatchie,  and  Coldwater  Rivers  form  the  main  stem 
of  the  Yazoo  Basin  drainage  system  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
basin.  In  the  western  section  of  the  basin,  the  Big  Sunflower  River 
and  its  tributaries  (Quiver  River,  Hushpuckena  River,  Bogue  Phalia, 
and  Deer  Creek)  provide  drainage.  The  area  west  of  Deer  Creek  and  east 
of  the  main- line  Mississippi  River  levees  is  drained  by  Steele  Bayou. 

That  portion  of  the  Yazoo  Basin  above  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  is  referred 
to  as  the  Yazoo  Headwater  Area.  The  principal  hill  tributaries  in  the 
Headwater  Area  are  the  Little  Tallahatchie,  Yocona,  Coldwater,  and 
Yalobusha  Rivers.  The  prihcipal  delta  tributaries  include  Cassidy 
Bayou  and  Tchula  Lake.  The  Headwater  Area  comprises  an  area  of  8,900 
square  miles --one -fourth  of  which  is  in  the  alluvial  valley  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  area  is  in  hill  lands. 

The  Big  Sunflower  River's  western  border  is  the  east  bank  main- line 
levee  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  drain- 
age areas  of  Cassidy  Bayou,  and  the  Tallahatchie  and  Yazoo  Rivers.  The 
length  of  the  basin  is  about  140  miles  in  a north-south  direction,  with 
an  average  width  of  30  miles.  The  basin  extends  from  the  vicinity  of 
Clarksdale,  Miss.  (Hull  Brake),  to  the  confluence  of  Yazoo  River  and 
Steele  Bayou--about  10  miles  north  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.  The  two  major 
drainage  outlets  are  Big  Sunflower  River  and  Steele  Bayou. 

The  Yazoo  WRPA  experiences  a generally  mild  climate.  Warm,  humid 
summers  and  moderate  winters  are  characteristic  of  the  area.  Tempera- 
tures average  about  63°  F.  annually.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is 
52  inches.  A greater  part  of  the  precipitation  occurs  during  the 
winter  and  spring- -80  percent  of  the  annual  runoff  occurs  during  this 
period.  Freeze- free  periods  (growing  season)  average  about  230  davs 
for  WRPA  4. 


Existing  Economic  Development 

In  1908,  total  employment  in  WRPA  4 was  estimated  at  231,000 
persons- -an  increase  of  9 percent  over  the  number  reported  in  1959. 
Total  earnings  for  the  area  in  1968  were  approximately  $974  million. 
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Industries  which  made  significant  contributions  to  total  earnings 
included  agriculture,  27  percent  of  total  and  manufacturing,  21  percent. 
Manufacturing  has  become  increasingly  important  to  the  area's  economy. 
Principal  manufacturing  industries  include:  chemicals  and  allied 

products,  food  and  kindred  products,  and  textile  mill  products. 

Valuable  natural  resources  which  have  contributed  to  the  existing 
economy  include:  fertile  agricultural  lands,  forests,  mineral  deposits, 

and  wildlife.  Of  the  total  area,  92  percent  is  in  agricultural  lands-- 
which  consists  of  78  percent  in  farms,  20  percent  in  forest  land,  and 
2 percent  in  other  nonfarm  lands.  Non-agricultural  lands  account  for 
6 percent  of  the  total  (includes  Federal  lands,  urban  and  built-up 
areas,  and  small  water  areas).  The  remaining  2 percent  of  the  total 
area  consists  of  large  water  areas.  Principal  mineral  resources  arc: 
petroleum,  sand  and  gravel,  natural  gas,  and  clays. 


Transportation  Facilities  (Excluding  Waterways) 


Rai 1 roads 

Railway  transportation  service  for  WRPA  4 is  provided  by  main- line 
routes  of  the  Illinois  Central  System  which  traverse  the  area  in  a 
north-south  direction.  Service  is  adequate  and  provides  direct  routes 
to  Mew  Orleans  and  to  points  in  the  north-central  United  States.  With 
connections  at  major  terminals  outside  the  WRPA,  freight  can  be  moved 
to  other  states  and  to  all  sections  of  the  Nation. 

Highways 

A network  of  interstate,  Federal,  and  State  highways  within  the 
WRPA  offers  adequate  access  to  all  sections  and  to  other  areas  of  the 
United  States.  Interstate  Route  55  runs  in  a north-south  direction  ;ind 
is  located  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  WRPA  4.  United  States  Route  01 
traverses  the  western  boundary  and  United  States  Route  82  crosses  the 
mid-section  from  east  to  west.  Other  Federal  and  State  highways  provide 
additional  transportation  facility  coverage. 

Airlines 

Scheduled  airline  service  is  limited  to  three  urban  areas  located 
in  WRPA  4.  These  Mississippi  cities  (Greenville,  Cleveland,  and 
Greenwood)  are  serviced  by  Southern  Airlines  and  Mid-Continent  Airlines. 
Modern  airports  and  airlines  in  the  area  offer  adequate  transport, 
air- freight,  and  air  charter  service  to  all  sections  of  the  Nation. 


P i pe 1 i nes 

Natural  gas  and  crude  oil  pipelines  cross  WRPA  1 from  the  southwest 
to  the  northeast  and  from  west  to  east,  lliese  lines  have  their  origin 
in  east  Texas  and  the  coastal  areas  of  Louisiana. 
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EXISTING  NAVIGATION  IMPROVEMENTS 


General 

Table  32  presents  a summary  of  existing  navigation  improvements. 
Detailed  information  can  be  found  in  Appendix  D,  Inventory  of  Facilities. 


Table  32  - Existing  Navigation  Improvements,  WRl’A  4 


Depth 

Wi  dth 

Length 

Waterway 

feet 

mi  les 

Remarks 

Yazoo  River 

4 ft.  8 less 
during  low 
water 

100  min. 

189 

Ports 

Greenville 

12 

250 

4.5 

Turning  basin  500  feet 
wide. 

Vicksburg 

12 

300 

2.8 

Sh a 1 1 ow - Dra ft  Ch anne  1 s 

Yazoo  River 

The  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  3 March  1875  authorized  navigation 
improvements  on  the  Yazoo  River  from  its  mouth  to  the  junction  of  the 
Tallahatchie  and  Yalobusha  Rivers  by  removal  of  snags,  wrecks,  submerged 
logs,  overhanging  trees,  and  other  obstructions  in  the  channel.  The 
mouth  of  the  river,  at  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  was  improved  under  the  provisions  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  13  July  1892  (construction  of  Yazoo  Diversion  Canal). 

Under  the  1875  Act,  no  minimum  channel  depth  for  the  Yazoo  River 
was  specified.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  completed  the  initial  phase  of 
navigation  improvements  in  1888  and  since  that  time  has  maintained  the 
channel  to  a limited  degree,  depending  on  the  demands  for  navigation. 
Since  1941,  maintenance  has  consisted  of  removal  of  a rock  ledge  at 
approximate  mile  18.0,  a minor  amount  of  dredging  at  isolated  locations 
on  the  lower  reach,  and  random  clearing  and  snagging. 

Under  existing  conditions,  the  following  factors  limit  navigation 
on  the  Yazoo  River: 
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Minimum  channel  depths  of  9 feet  or  greater  are  available  only 
about  46  percent  of  the  time  and  this  period  of  time  is  not  consecutive. 
During  low-water  periods,  controlling  depths  of  3 to  4 feet  occur  over 
the  sand  bars. 

Numerous  sharp  bends  restrict  movement  of  the  smallest  tows  (one 
or  two  barges  and  a towboat) . 

The  fixed  highway  bridge  at  Belzoni  (mile  116.1)  restricts  traffic 
upstream  from  that  point  during  high  river  stages. 

The  river  is  navigable  only  during  daylight  hours  due  to  the  hazards 
encountered  on  the  waterway. 

Facilities  for  handling  waterborne  commerce  on  the  Yazoo  are  limited. 
Big  Sunflower  River 

Navigation  on  the  Big  Sunflower  River  is  currently  inactive. 
Operation  and  maintenance  of  the  project  was  abandoned  imder  authority 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  26  August  1937.  Initial  improvements  to 
navigation  on  this  stream  were  authorized  under  the  River  and  Harbor 
Acts  of  1907  and  1912.  Improvements  included  one  lock  and  dam  (at  mile 
62.0  - Little  Callao  Landing)  and  channel  improvement  with  a minimum 
depth  of  4-1/2  feet  to  the  head  of  project  (mile  171.0  - mouth  of 
Hushpuckena  River) . Operation  of  the  project  was  from  1918  to  1937. 

Other  Streams 

Navigation  projects  on  other  streams  in  WRPA  4 are  inactive.  The 
projects  consisted  of  clearing  and  snagging  operations  on  Steele  and 
Washington  Bayou,  Lake  Washington,  Yalobusha  River,  Tallahatchie  River, 
Little  Tallahatchie  River,  and  Coldwater  River  (sec  table  53) . 


Table  33  - Navigation  Projects  on  Other  Streams,  WRPA  4 


Head  of  Navigation 

St  ream 

Location 

Mi  lcs  above  mouth 

Steele  and  Washington  Bayous 
and  Lake  Washington,  Miss. 

C.len  Allan 

61.0 

Yalobusha  River,  Miss. 

Grenada 

62.9 

Tallahatchie  River,  Miss. 

Mouth  of  Coldwater 

■ River  111.1 

Little  Tallahatchie  River, 
Miss. 

Batesvil le 

2P  _ yj 

Coldwater  River,  Miss. 

Yazoo  Pass 

40.1 

— Via  old  channel  prior  to  construction  of  Panola-Quitman  Floodway. 
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Deep-Draft  Channels 

No  deep-draft  channels  exist  in  WRPA  4. 


Locks 

Currently,  there  are  no  locking  facilities  in  WRPA  4. 


Ports 


Shallow  Draft 


Vicksburg  Harbor.  The  Vicksburg  Harbor  project,  completed  in  1961, 
was  constructed  under  authority  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  15  May  1928 
and  under  amendments  and  modifications  of  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of 
24  July  1946  and  3 September  1954.  This  project  provided  for  construc- 
tion of  a harbor  channel  and  an  approadi  navigation  channel  generally 
along  the  north  bank  of  Lake  Centennial,  northwest  of  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

The  harbor  channel  was  constructed  to  a minimum  depth  of  12  feet  and  a 
width  of  150  feet.  The  approach  navigation  channel  connects  the  harbor 
channel  to  the  existing  Vicksburg  Harbor.  F.xcavated  material  from 
construction  of  the  harbor  and  approach  channel  was  used  to  form  an 
industrial  fill  area  and  for  highway  and  railway  approaches  to  the  site. 
The  industrial  fill  area,  with  a width  of  1,000  feet  and  length  of 
10,700  feet,  contains  245  acres  above  project  flood  height.  Tire  Port 
of  Vicksburg  provides  complete  public  terminal  and  warehousing  facilities 
at  the  site.  In  addition,  private  facilities  are  in  operation  at  the 
industrial  site  and  the  nearby  Vicksburg  Harbor.  Tn  1970,  approximately 
2,000,000  tons  of  waterborne  commerce  were  handled  by  all  facilities  at 
Vicksburg.  Major  commodities  moved  by  water  included:  grains,  petro- 

leum products,  construction  materials,  and  wood  and  paper  products. 

Greenville  Harbor.  The  harbor  project  at  Greenville,  Miss.,  was 
constructed  under  authority  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  15  May  1928, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  3 July  1958.  The  project  provided  for  con- 
struction of  a harbor  and  port  area  on  Lake  Ferguson  (an  old  bendway  of 
the  Mississippi  Riverj  just  southwest  of  Greenville,  Miss.  Work 
consisted  of  dredging  a harbor  and  turning  basin  500  feet  wide  and 
10,000  feet  long  to  a depth  of  12  feet  at  lowest  river  stages.  The 
harbor  is  connected  to  the  Mississippi  River  by  a 250-foot -wide  channel 
which  is  also  12  feet  in  depth.  The  port  area,  constructed  with  dredged 
spoil  material,  is  1,000  feet  wide  and  5,000  feet  in  length,  which  formed 
a flood- free  area  of  115  acres.  This  project  was  completed  in  1963. 
Public  port,  terminal,  and  warehousing  facilities,  located  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  harbor  on  Lake  Ferguson,  were  constructed  by  local  interests. 
Existing  private  and  public  facilities  consist  of  a public  barge 
terminal,  wharf,  floating  docks,  pipeline  facility,  mooring  facilities, 
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i .'ike-  • n,  j ' is  t west  ot  'reenville,  the  port  presently  oilers  11  miles 

ter  hurt  r with  a rhonnel  4.5  miles  long,  250  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  deep, 
npleted  in  1965.  ihis  growing  port  is  already  a bencfic i a j > of  new  shipping 
i tries  sod  by  the  fast  that  it  is  home  port  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  Mini  l.ine, 
lsewhere  in  this  appendix. 
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unloading  derricks,  and  the  revetment  facilities  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  In  1970,  all  facilities  at  Greenville  handled  approximately 
1,700,000  tons  of  waterborne  commerce.  Major  commodities  included: 
grains,  construction  materials,  petroleum  products,  and  wood  and  paper 
products . 

Other  facilities.  Public  terminal  and  warehousing  facilities  are 
located  on  the  Jonestown  Cutoff  on  the  Yazoo  River  at  Yazoo  City,  Miss. 
Spoil  from  this  cutoff  (constructed  in  1957)  was  used  for  levee  construc- 
tion and  to  serve  as  an  industrial  fill  area.  Authorization  of  this 
improvement,  just  southwest  of  Yazoo  City,  was  provided  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  15  May  1928,  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  1936,  1937,  1938, 
1941,  1944,  and  1946.  Private  facilities  (located  on  the  Yazoo  River) 
are  located  at  Greenwood,  Belzoni,  Yazoo  City,  Satartia,  and  near 
Redwood,  Miss.  Major  commodities  currently  handled  by  public  and  private 
facilities  on  the  Yazoo  include:  chemicals,  wood  and  paper  products, 

grains,  and  construction  materials.  Approximately  238,000  tons  moved 
through  these  ports  in  1970. 

Other  privately  owned  and  operated  port  facilities  within  WRPA  4 
are  located  near  Vicksburg,  Mayersville,  Rosedale,  and  Dennis  Landing, 
Miss.  Waterborne  commerce  shipped  and  received  by  these  facilities 
is  transported  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Principal  commodities  handled 
include:  petroleum  products,  steel  products,  sand  and  gravel,  heavy 

machinery  and  equipment,  and  grain. 

Deep  Draft 

There  are  no  deep-draft  port  facilities  in  WRPA  4. 


Navigation  Aids 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  maintains  all  necessary  aids  to  navigation  on 
Federally  constructed  projects,  and  marks  hazards  to  navigation. 


Petroleum  tow  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
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AUTHOR! ZED  NAVI  CAT I ON  IMPROVENENTS 


Shallow-Draft  Channels 

A navigation  project  for  the  Yazoo  River  was  authorized  in  1968, 
under  authority  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968  (HD  342/90/2).  The 
project  provides  for  construction  of  a lock  and  dan  near  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  channel  realignment  aid  dredging  from  Vicksburg  (mile  1 . S)  to 
Greenwood,  Miss,  (mile  164.9);  addition  of  600,000  acre-feet  of  storage 
in  the  existing  Sardis  Reservoir;  and  revision  of  regulation  schedules 
for  flood  control  in  the  existing  Sardis,  Enid,  and  Grenada  Reservoirs. 
This  project  will  provide  a navigation  channel  (9- foot  depth  and  150- 
foot  width)  in  all  except  infrequent  periods  of  several  weeks  duration. 
Navigation  on  the  Yazoo  River  would  be  available  97  percent  of  the  time. 


Deep-Draft  Channels 

There  are  no  authorized  deep-draft  channel  projects  in  IVRPA  4. 


Locks 


Barge 

One  lock  and  dam  (referred  to  in  paragraph  above)  would  be  con- 
structed in  connection  with  the  overall  Yazoo  navigation  project.  This 
lock  and  dam  (84  ft  by  600  ft)  would  be  located  at  mile  4.2,  just 
upstream  from  the  existing  Vicksburg  Harbor  project.  The  proposed  lock 
would  be  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  the  use  and  interchange  of  modem 
barge  traffic  from  connecting  waterways  and  allow  the  expected  average 
tow  to  pass  in  one  lockage. 

Ship 

There  are  no  authorized  locks  for  ships  in  WRPA  4. 


Ports 

Currently,  there  are  no  authorized  navigation  improvements  for 
ports  in  WRPA  4. 
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HXl STING  COMMF.RGF 


General 

Waterborne  commerce  in  IVRPA  4 consists  of  commodities  moving  on 
the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  Total  traffic  is  reported  for  the 
Yazoo  River  while  only  traffic  originating  in  or  destined  for  the  295 
miles  of  Mississippi  River  hank  in  IVRPA  4 on  the  Mississippi  River 
is  included.  All  of  the  through  traffic  on  the  Mississippi  River  is 
reported  in  IVRPA  1.  The  total  tons  moved  in  1970  were  5.9  million  as 
shown  in  table  54. 

Yazoo  River  and  Yazoo  River  Ports  and  Harbors 

Total  tonnage  reported  on  the  Yazoo  River  in  1970  was  245,700. 

This  represents  4 percent  of  the  total  tons  in  IVRPA  4.  Agricultural 
grains  (primarily  soybeans)  and  agricultural  chemicals  accounted  for 
86  percent  of  the  total  Yazoo  tonnage.  Other  commodities  accounting  for 
relatively  small  percentages  of  the  total  tonnage  include  wood  and  paper, 
CSSA,  industrial  chemicals,  and  coal.  Grain  shipments  to  New  Orleans, 
La.,  accounted  for  134,600  tons  while  movements  of  agricultural  chemicals 
to  the  Gulf  Coast  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  accounted  for  60,400  tons.  Four 
major  ports  on  the  Yazoo  River  handled  97  percent  of  the  tonnage.  Yazoo 
City  handled  49  percent;  Greenwood,  22  percent;  Belzoni,  16  percent;  and 
Satartia,  10  percent.  No  foreign  traffic  was  reported  on  the  Yazoo 
River. 

Mississippi  River  Ports  ;ind  Harbors 

Significant  commodity  groups  for  the  Mississippi  River  ports  in 
this  area  were  petroleum,  CSSA,  grain  and  wood  and  paper.  Petroleum 
shipments  from  Texas  ports  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  accounted  for  42  percent 
of  the  5.7  million  total  IVRPA  4 Mississippi  River  ports'  and  harbors' 
tonnage.  CSSA  shipments  composed  of  sand,  gravel,  building  material  and 
waterway  improvement  materials  accounted  for  23  percent.  Grain  movements 
consisting  of  corn,  wheat , and  soybeans  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  amounted  to 
17  percent.  Wood  and  paper  shipments,  consisting  of  log  movements  from 
various  points  along  the  Mississippi  River,  amounted  to  10  percent  of 
the  total.  The  remaining  8 nercent  was  distributed  among  iron  and  steel, 
industrial  chemicals,  agricultural  chemicals,  other  and  general  cargo. 
Foreign  traffic  represents  less  than  1 percent  of  the  total  traffic. 

The  two  major  Mississippi  River  ports,  Vicksburg  and  Greenville, 
handled  36  and  30  percent,  respectively,  of  the  Mississippi  River  tonnage 
in  IVRPA  4. 

Vicksburg  moved  in  excess  of  2 million  tons  in  1970.  Petroleum 
products  comprised  32  percent  of  the  total;  grain,  24  percent;  wood  and 


lable  54  - 1970  Waterborne  Commerce,  WRPA  4 
(Thousand  Short  Tons) 


paper,  15  percent;  and  CSSA,  12  percent.  'Hie  remaining  17  percent  was 
distributed  among  iron  and  steel,  agricultural  chemicals,  other  and 
general  cargo.  Greenville  Harbor  had  1970  movements  of  1.7  million  tons. 
Petroleum  product  movements  accounted  for  39  percent  of  the  total; 

CSSA,  34  percent;  wood  and  paper,  11  percent;  and  grain,  10  percent. 

The  remaining  6 percent  was  composed  of  iron  and  steel,  industrial 
chemicals,  agricultural  chemicals,  and  general  cargo.  Private  terminals 
handled  the  remaining  34  percent  which  included  primarily  shipments  of 
pet ro 1 eum , CSSA , and  gra i ns . 

Summary  of  WRPA  4 Waterborne  Commerce 

Tiie  total  commerce  for  U'RPA  4 in  1970  was  5.9  million  tons.  The 
largest  movement  involved  petroleum,  40  percent  of  total,  following 
petroleum  are  CSSA,  22  percent;  grain,  19  percent;  and  wood  and  paper, 

10  percent.  The  remaining  9 percent  was  composed  of  coal,  iron  and 
steel,  industrial  chemicals , agricultural  chemicals,  other  and  general 
cargo.  The  Mississippi  River  ports  and  harbors  moved  9b  percent  of  the 
total.  Vicksburg  moved  34  percent  of  the  total  and  Greenville,  29 
percent,  while  private  terminals  accounted  for  the  remainder. 

Direct  foreign  traffic  in  WRPA  4 is  a new  innovation  in  shipping. 

The  mini-ships  and  LASH  barges  were  responsible  for  this  introduction. 

In  1970,  Greenville  imported  308  tons  of  foreign  goods  via  the  mini- 
ships. Vicksburg  and  Greenville  exported  3,841  ;ind  3,250  tons, 
respectively.  Although  many  of  the  tons  reported  for  this  WRPA  are 
exported,  they  must  be  sent  to  New  Orleans  or  some  other  port  by  barge 
and  then  be  transferred  to  an  ocean-going  vessel.  With  the  mini-ships 
and  transferable  LASH  barges,  these  commodities  need  not  be  rehandled 
until  they  reach  their  ultimate  destination.  Presently,  the  foreign 
shipments  consist  of  wood  and  paper,  and  iron  and  steel. 


VLSSfl.  COMPOSITION 


Table  35  summarizes  vessel  movements  within  WRPA  4.  Descriptions 
of  typical  vessels  and  tow  composition  are  contained  in  the  Regional 
Sumina  ry . 
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Prospective  Commerce 


General 

Waterborne  comnie rce  in  the  selected  commodity  categories  was 
projected  in  accordance  with  indices  of  output  developed  for  the 
appropriate  major  industry  groups.  These  indices  are  shown  on  table  bn. 
In  general,  the  Program  A indices  represent  OBPRS'  forecast  of  economic 
growth  for  the  individual  IVRPA's  within  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 
Program  B indices  were  developed  to  reflect  a regional  growth  in 
employment  equal  to  the  national  average,  1.4  percent!./.  Application 
of  these  indices  to  the  base  year  tonnages  shown  previously  on  table  34 
yield  future  levels  of  commerce  as  shown  in  aggregate  on  table  37. 

These  levels  are  designated  as  the  gross  needs  of  the  area.  Note  that 
the  projections  are  expressed  in  ton-miles  for  the  waterways  aid  in  short 
tons  for  the  ports. 

Inlaid  Traffic 

Projected  Program  A ton-miles  for  the  inland  traffic  of  the  Yazoo 
River  for  1980,  2000,  aid  2020  are  67.2  million,  538.6  million,  aid 
860.9  million,  respectively , as  shown  on  table  57.  Projected  inlaid 
tonnage  for  ports  and  harbors  of  the  Yazoo  River  are  0."  million,  5.4 
million,  aid  8.6  million  for  1980,  2000,  aid  2020,  respectively.  The 
large  increase  between  1980  and  2000  is  due  to  the  anticipated 
completion  of  the  Yazoo  River  navigation  project  by  1983.  Similar 
projected  tons  for  the  Mississippi  River  ports  aid  harbors  are  8.8 
million,  17.1  million,  aid  28.6  million  for  1980,  2000,  and  2020, 
respectively. 

It  is  projected  that  the  majority  of  tons  on  the  Mississippi  River 
will  go  through  the  ports  of  Vicksburg  aid  Greenville.  On  the  Yazoo 
River,  the  majority  of  tons  will  go  through  Yazoo  City,  Greenwood,  aid 
Belzoni.  The  private  terminals  along  the  Mississippi  will  continue  to 
maintain  their  relative  share  of  the  total  tons.  Private  terminals  are 
privately  owned  and  are  not  open  to  the  general  puli  lie. 

Foreign  Traffic 

Program  A projected  foreign  traffic  for  the  ports  and  harbors  of 
the  Mississippi  River  are  11,200,  22,800,  aid  37,200  tons  for  1980, 

2000,  and  2020,  respectively.  These  projections  were  based  on  the 
tonnage  the  first  year  the  mini-ship  was  introduced  to  the  area  and 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  IAS1I  barges.  Both  of  these  innovations 
will  have  a tremendous  impact  on  the  direct  foreign  shipments  to  and 
from  WRPA  4.  Since  quite  a large  amount  of  the  exports  from  this  area 
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Further  discussion  of  these  indices  aid  their  derivations  is 
contained  in  Appendix  B,  "Fconomics.” 
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Table  36  - Economic  Forecast,  WRPA  4 
Index  of  Productivity  by  Major  Industries 


Commodity 


(Industry  Group)  Program 

1967 

1968 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Grain  (Soybeans) 

A 

100 

162 

200 

234 

B 

162 

220 

251 

Coal  (National  Coal 

Growth  Rate) 

A 

100 

104 

109 

143 

199 

323 

B 

157 

230 

381 

Petroleum  (Mining  and 

Refining,  Average) 

A 

100 

98 

110 

173 

339 

654 

B 

190 

392 

772 

CSSA  (Qua rry i ng) 

A 

100 

104 

110 

139 

233 

408 

B 

152 

269 

481 

Sulphur  (Held  Constant) 

A 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

B 

100 

100 

100 

Iron  and  Steel 

(National  I 1)  S 
Growth  Rate) 

A 

100 

103 

109 

141 

218 

340 

B 

155 

252 

401 

Industrial  Chemicals 

(Chemical  and 
Allied  Products) 

A 

100 

107 

121 

192 

469 

1,120 

B 

211 

542 

1 ,321 

Agricultural  Chemicals 

(Agriculture) 

A 

100 

137 

158 

180 

B 

137 

169 

193 

Aluminum  (Primary  Metal 

s)A 

100 

147 

156 

204 

361 

637 

B 

224 

418 

751 

Wood  and  Paper  (Forestrv)A 

100 

86 

138 

148 

B 

109 

187 

268 

Other  (Chemical  and 

Allied  Products) 

A 

100 

107 

121 

192 

469 

1,120 

B 

211 

542 

1 ,321 

General  Cargo  (Other 

Manufacturing) 

A 

100 

107 

122 

199 

529 

1,294 

B 

219 

612 

1,526 

'.)(» 


Table  37  - Present  and  Prospective  Waterborne  Commerce,  WRPA  4 
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are  destined  for  foreign  countries  via  New  Orleans,  it  is  quite  possible 
these  will  start  going  directly  to  foreign  ports  via  mini-ships  and 
IAS11  barges. 

Total  Projected  Commerce 

Total  projected  Program  A commerce  for  WRPA  4 ports  and  harbors  is 
9.5  million,  22. b million,  ;md  57.3  million  tons  for  1980,  2000,  and 
2020,  respectively.  These  total  tons  represent  an  annual  growth  rate  of 
3.75  percent  between  1970-2020. 

Program  B projections  were  derived  as  a multiple  of  Program  A tons. 
The  factors  applied  are  9.6  percent,  15.7  percent,  and  17.9  percent 
greater  than  Program  A projections  in  1980,  2000,  and  2020,  respectively 


Net  Needs 


(’■one  rn  1 

Navigation  needs  data  are  shown  in  table  38  for  Programs  A and  B, 
respectively.  The  table  includes  the  gross  needs  for  each  projected 
time  period,  the  needs  to  be  satisfied  by  projects  assumed  to  be 
completed  for  each  projected  time  period,  and  the  net  needs  which  are 
the  needs  that  will  require  some  type  of  navigation  construction  work 
to  satisfy.  The  various  type  navigation  improvements  are  also  shown . 

Shallow-  and  Deep-Draft  Chamois 

There  are  no  navigation  needs  presently  estimated  in  WRPA  4 that 
would  require  shallow-  or  deep-draft  channel  type  const  met  ion  work. 

Ports  ;ind  Harbors 

A need  for  port  and  harbor  development  exists  in  WRPA  4.  Slack- 
water  inland  harbors  located  off  river  mainstems  are  needed  to  provide 
areas  for  loading  and  unloading  facilities  and  also  fleeting  areas.  The 
spoil  from  harbor  const  met  ion  wi  11  likely  be  used  for  industrial  fill. 
The  net  needs  are  shown  in  table  38  for  Programs  A and  B,  ;unl  were 
assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  total  projected  tonnage  less  the  tonnage 
presently  handled  by  existing  facilities.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
determine  capacity  of  the  existing  facilities.  Net  needs  for  Program  \ 
for  1980,  2000,  and  2020,  arc  5,083,700;  16,632,700;  ;ind  31,370,300  tons 
respectively. 
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Table  38  - Navigation  Needs,  KRPA  4 


Existing  Supply  24S.7  24S.7  5,392.4  8,618.0  245.7  6,236.6  10,164. 

Net  Need  0 427.2  0 0 492.0  0 0 


Table  38  - Navigation  Needs,  IVRPA  4 (cont. 
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W R P A S 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


The  Ouachita  Water  Resource  Planning  Area  consists  of  all  or  part 
of  34  counties  and  parishes  in  south- central  Arkansas  and  north- central 
Louisiana. 

The  Ouachita  River  Basin  extends  generally  from  the  Arkansas  River 
Drainage  Basin  in  the  north  section,  southeastward  to  the  west  bank 
Mississippi  River  levees  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  west  and  southwest  by  the  Red  River  Basin  and  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Boeuf-Tensas  Basin.  The  Ouachita  River  originates  in  the  Ouachita 
Mountains  near  Mena,  Ark.  (Polk  County) , flows  eastward  about  160  miles 
through  rugged  terrain  to  the  vicinity  of  Malvern,  Ark.,  then  flows 
southwestward  for  24  miles  and  southeastward  for  70  miles  through  hilly 
uplands  to  Camden,  Ark.  (mile  351),  flows  southeastward  132  miles  through 
wide  bottoms  in  hilly  terrain,  then  southward  for  224  miles  through  the 
alluvial  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  enters  Red  River  36  miles 
above  its  mouth. 

The  Ouachita  River  is  joined  at  intervals  throughout  its  entire 
length  by  numerous  tributary  streams.  Principal  tributary  streams 
include:  Saline  River,  Bayou  Bartholomew,  Little  Missouri  River,  Caddo 

River,  Little  River,  Bayou  D'Arbonne,  Bayou  De  L'Outre,  Boeuf  River, 
Tensas  River,  Smackover  Creek,  and  Moro  Creek. 

The  climate  of  the  Ouachita  WRPA  is  mild,  with  an  average  annual 
temperature  of  65°  F.  The  freeze- free  season  averages  about  230  days. 


Existing  Economic  Development 

In  1968,  total  employment  was  estimated  at  273,000  persons,  an 
increase  of  12.4  percent  over  the  number  reported  in  1959.  Employment 
in  manufacturing  and  other  industries  (excluding  agricultural,  forest ry 
and  fisheries  and  mining)  accounts  for  the  majority  of  the  number  of 
persons  employed.  Manufacturing  and  other  industries  also  contribute 
90  percent  of  the  total  earnings  ($1.4  billion  in  1968)  reported  for  all 
industries.  Earnings  shown  as  a percent  of  total  by  major  industry 
groups  include:  agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries,  and  mining,  10 

percent;  manufacturing,  25  percent;  and  other  industries,  65  percent. 
Principal  manufacturing  industries  in  WRPA  5 include:  paper  and  allied 

products,  chemicals  and  allied  products,  petroleum  refining,  food  and 
kindred  products,  and  primary  metals. 
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Agricultural  land,  extensive  woodlands,  mineral  deposits, 
hydroelectric  power,  and  wildlife  are  the  principal  natural 
resources  of  the  area.  Fertile  lands  are  the  basic  resource  and  this 
resource  has  been  responsible  for  a strong  agricultural  oriented  economy. 
Forestry  resources  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  area's  industrializa- 
tion. In  some  sectors,  forestry  is  the  principal  industry.  Mineral 
resources  (petroleum,  sand  and  gravel,  natural  gas,  and  bauxite) , which 
have  been  important  to  the  economy,  could  provide  future  development 
potentials.  Lands  used  for  agricultural  purposes  account  for  95  percent 
of  the  total  land  and  water  resources  in  WRPA  5.  Agricultural  use  con- 
sists of:  land  in  farms,  29  percent  of  total;  lands  in  forests,  67  per- 
cent; and  other  nonfarm  use,  4 percent.  Four  percent  of  the  total  land 
and  water  resources  is  in  non- agricultural  use.  Non- agricultural  use 
consists  of  Federal  lands,  urban  and  built-up  areas,  and  small  water 
areas.  Large  water  areas  account  for  the  remaining  1 percent  of  the 
total  area. 


Transportation  Facilities  (Excluding  Waterways) 


Rai I roads 

Four  major  railroad  lines,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  St.  Louis  and 
Southwestern;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific;  and  Illinois  Central 
Railway  serve  the  Ouachita  Water  Resource  Planning  Area.  Direct  routings 
are  provided  to  points  in  the  southwest  United  States;  to  New  Orleans, 

La.;  points  to  the  north  and  east;  and  to  destinations  in  the  south- 
eastern United  States.  Connections  with  other  railways  provide  access 
to  any  area  of  the  Nation. 

i 1 i ghways 

Two  interstate  highways  cross  WRPA  5--I-30  in  the  upper  portion  and 
1-20  in  the  southern  section.  These  highways  provide  access  to  the  west 
and  southwest,  to  the  northeast,  and  eastern  United  States.  Other  modem 
Federal  and  State  highways  traverse  the  area  from  all  directions  providing 
transport  to  adjoining  states.  Major  United  States  Routes  70,  67,  79, 
and  82  cross  the  upper  and  middle  section  and  United  States  Routes  80, 
and  84  cross  the  southern  section.  Numerous  truck  lines  provide  common, 
contract,  and  specialized  transport. 

Airl ines 

Scheduled  airline  service  is  available  in  Hot  Springs,  Pine  Bluff, 
Camden,  and  El  Dorado,  Ark.;  Alexandria  and  Monroe,  La.  Four  major 
airlines  (Delta,  Texas  International,  Southern,  and  Central)  provide 
transportation  for  the  region  with  connections  to  all  areas  of  the 
United  States.  Aircargo  service  is  also  furnished  by  these  airlines. 
Charter  air  service  is  available  from  private  firms,  \irports  are 
modem  ;ind  provide  up-to-date  flight  service  and  traffic  control. 
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Pipe  I ines 

Numerous  natural  gas,  crude  oil,  and  refined  products  pipelines 
traverse  IVRPA  5 from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast  and  from  south  to 
north.  The  majority  of  these  lines  originate  in  east  Texas  and  the 
coastal  Louisiana  areas.  Some  lines  originate  in  the  F.l  Dorado  oi;  and 
gas  production  area. 


HX1 STING  NAVIGATION  1 MPROVFMFNTS 


General 

Table  40  presents  a summary  of  existing  navigation  improvements. 
Detailed  information  can  be  found  in  Appendix  D,  Inventory  of  Facilities. 


Shallow-Draft  Channels 

The  original  navigation  project  on  the  Ouachita- Black  Rivers,  which 
provided  for  clearing  and  snagging  the  channel  from  Arkadelphia,  Ark., 
to  the  mouth,  was  authorized  under  provisions  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  3 March  1871. 

In  addition  to  improvements  on  the  Ouachita-Black  Rivers,  the 
following  tributary  streams  in  IVRPA  3 have  been  improved  in  past  years 
for  navigation  by  clearing  and  snagging  (see  table  39).  No  commerce 
is  presently  being  moved  on  these  tributary  streams  and  these  projects 
are  now  considered  inactive. 


Table  39  - Navigation  Projects  on  Tributary  Streams,  WRPA  5 


Date  of  last 

Head  of  Navigation 

St  ream 

improvement 

Location 

Miles  above  mouth 

Bayou  Bartholomew, 
La.  and  Ark. 

1897 

Baxter,  Ark. 

184.0 

Saline  River,  Ark. 

1911 

Turtle  Bar 

117.0 

Little  Missouri 
River,  Ark. 

1873 

Rawles  Landing 

23.0 

Bayous  D'Arbonne  and 
Corney,  La. 

189b 

Cobb  Landing 

57.0 
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The  existing  navigation  project,  on  the  Ouachita-Black  Rivers,  with 
b- 1/2- foot  minimum  channel  depth  in  conjunction  with  six  locks  and  dams, 
was  authorized  under  provisions  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  13  June 
1902.  A detailed  study,  comnleted  in  1900,  was  the  basis  for  determining 
the  feasibility  and  authorization  of  the  navigation  project  on  the 
Ouachita- Black  River  from  its  mouth  to  Camden,  Ark.,  mile  351.  Hie 
existing  project  wTas  completed  in  1926  except  for  construction  of  the 
Felsenthal  Canal.  This  navigation  project  (which,  when  constructed,  had 
one  of  the  least  costs  ner  mile  for  canalized  projects  in  the  United 
States)  provided  in  recent  years  only  limited  use  of  the  waterway  due  to 
outmoded  facilities,  limited  channel  development,  etc.,  which  precluded 
efficient  movement  of  tonnage  and  retarded  economic  development  of  the 
area. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  17  May  1950  (SD/117/81/1)  as  modified 
by  the  Act  of  14  .July  1960  (SI)/ 11 2/86/2)  provided  for  the  modification 
of  the  existing  b-l/2-foot  navigation  project  to  a 9-foot  project.  The 
9-foot  project  (9- foot  minimum  depth  and  100- foot  bottom-width  channel 
with  four  locks  and  dams)  will  provide  for  year-round  navigation  on  the 
Ouachita-Black  from  the  mouth  to  mile  351  at  Camden,  Ark.  Ibis  improve- 
ment will  include  channel  rectification,  cutoffs,  and  dredging  of  the 
channel  in  Red  River  from  Old  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River  at 
mile  35.5,  thence  from  the  mouth  of  Black  River  to  Camden,  Ark.,  on  the 
Ouachita  River.  The  project  also  provides  for  modifications  of  existing 
structures  as  required  and  the  release  of  additional  flows  during  the 
low-water  season  from  Narrow,  Blakely,  and  DeGray  multiple-purpose 
reservoirs. 

The  Jonesville  Lock  and  Dam,  which  is  the  first  of  the  four  new 
locks  in  the  Ouachita-Black  9-foot  navigation  project,  was  opened  to 
traffic  on  2 March  1972.  Ibis  structure  now  provides  a 9- foot  slack- 
water  channel  for  107  miles  up  the  Ouachita  River,  69  miles  up  the 
Tensas  River,  13  miles  up  Little  River  and  32  miles  up  Boeuf  River. 

The  Co limb i a Lock  and  Dam  (opened  to  commercial  traffic  on  4 May  1972) 
provides  for  9-foot  channel  depths  on  the  Ouachita  to  the  vicinitv  of 
the  Arkansas -Louisiana  state  line. 

There  are  no  known  navigation  improvements  in  the  Ouachita  WRPA 
constructed  by  local  interests  except  the  terminal  and  transfer 
facilities  discussed  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 


Deep-Draft  Channels 

The  re  are  no  existing  deep-draft  channels  within  WRPA  5. 
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Table  40  - Existing  Navigation  Improvements,  IVRPA  5 
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Locks 

Barge 

As  noted  ;ihove,  six  locks  and  dams  (Nos.  2,  3,  4,  S,  6,  and  8) 
were  const  meted  on  the  Ouachita- Black  Rivers  ;ls  an  integral  part  of 
the  b- 1/2-foot  navigation  project,  authorized  under  provisions  of  the 
River  ;ind  Harbor  \ct  of  13  dime  1902.  'fives e locks  were  opened  to  navi- 
gation between  1912  aid  1924.  live  locks,  which  measure  5S  ft  by  268  ft, 
were  of  movable  steel  ;uul  wood  wickets  on  a concrete  base  which  per- 
mitted the  lowering  of  the  dams  during  high-water  seasons  to  allow  for 
open  river  navigation. 

The  four  new  locks  ;md  dams,  which  measure  84  ft  by  600  ft,  will 
replace  existing  locks  ;md  d;uns  N'os.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  8.  These  four 
locking  facilities,  authorized  under  the  River  and  Harbor  Acts  of  1950 
;ind  1960,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  9- foot  navigation  project.  These 
structures  will  he  located  on  the  Ouachita-Black  Rivers  near  Janesville, 
La.,  Columbia,  La.,  Cation,  Ark.,  and  I-'clsenthal , Ark.  They  are  of 
sufficient  size  to  permit  the  use  ;uul  interchange  of  modern  barge  traf- 
fic from  connecting  waterways  and  permit  the  average  tow  to  pass  in  one 
lockage.  Thus,  when  operated  with  the  9- foot  channel  improvements  and 
flow  releases  from  upstream  reservoirs,  these  new  locks  and  d;uns  will 
provide  for  maximum  efficiency  of  cargo  movement  by  water.  Const mo- 
tion of  the  locks  and  d;ims  at  Jonesvi  1 le  and  Columbia,  La.,  is  complete, 
thus  providing  a 9-foot  slack-water  channel  to  the  Arkansas -Louisiana 
line.  Pelsenthal  Lock  and  Dam  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  1976.  No 
completion  date  has  been  set  for  the  Cal  ion  Lock  and  Ham. 


In  connection  with  the  existing  Ouachita-Black  navigation  system, 
all  barge  traffic  mist  pass  through  another  lock  located  in  Old  River 
(between  Mississippi  River  ;md  junction  of  the  Red  and  Atchafalava 
Rivers)  to  gain  access  to  the  Ouachita-Black  waterway.  This  Old  River 
lock  (which  measures  75  ft  by  1,200  ft)  is  a part  of  an  overall  project 
authorized  by  Public  Law  No.  780,  83rd  Congress,  3 September  1954,  and 
was  a modification  of  the  flood  Control  Act  of  15  May  1928.  five  Old 
River  Lock  and  Dam  (in  IVRPA  9)  was  a part  of  several  improvements  on 
;uvd  near  Old  River  which  are  to  provide  for  control  of  flows  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Atchafalava  River  and  Basins.  The  lock  was 
opened  to  navigation  on  15  March  1963. 

There  arc  no  locking  facilities  on  other  streams  of  IVRPA  5. 


I’he re  are  no  locking  facilities  for  ships  in  IVRPA  5. 
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Ports 


Shallow  Draft 

In  1970,  the  total  waterborne  tonnage  handled  by  all  private  and 
public  port  facilities  within  IVRPA  5 amounted  to  approximately  951,800 
tons.  Waterborne  commerce  movements  on  the  Ouachita- Black  waterway 
system  accounted  for  the  major  portion  (64  percent)  of  all  tonnages 
reported  for  this  IVRPA . Tlie  remaining  36  percent  (346,300  tons)  was 
luindled  through  the  public  and  private  facilities  at  Pine  Bluff  Port, 
Jefferson  County,  Ark.  Major  commodities  currently  being  shipped  via 
waterborne  commerce  in  IVRPA  5 include:  grains  and  other  agricultural 
products;  stone,  sand,  and  gravel;  iron  and  steel;  coal;  petroleum 
products;  chemicals;  ;ind  lumber  and  wood  products. 

Pine  Bluff  Harbor.  Pine  Bluff  is  the  first  port  city  reached  by 
navigation  on  the  Arkansas  River.  The  facility  is  located  on  ;in 
abandoned  river  channel  approximately  72  river  miles  upstream  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  The  372-acre  port 
site,  which  is  comprised  of  the  public  terminal  area  and  the  harbor 
industrial  district,  was  constructed  by  local  interests  in  1969.  The 
area  was  hydraulically  filled  to  a Hood- free  elevation.  Dredging 
created  a channel  depth  of  about  43  feet  (5  miles  of  the  harbor  channel 
is  navigable).  Public  terminal  and  transfer  facilities  include: 
complete  on-  ;ind  off-loading  equipment  for  barge,  rail,  and  trucks; 
wharf  and  mooring  facilities;  and  storage  for  various  products.  'Pic 
terminal  is  adjacent  to  other  transportation  facilities  and  the  city  of 
Pine  Bluff.  Private  facilities  are  also  constmcfed  on  the  harbor 
industrial  area. 

Pthe r port  fac i 1 i t i es . Privately  owned  port  facilities  on  the 
Ouachita- Black  Rivers  arc  located  at  Camden,  Cal  ion,  Champagnol  le , ;ind 
Moro  Bay,  Ark.;  Sterlington,  Monroe , Rilla,  Riverton,  Columbia,  .Jones - 
villc,  and  Acme,  La. 

Peep  Draft 

file  re  are  no  deep-draft  port  facilities  in  IVRPA  5. 


Navigation  Aids 

The  II. S.  Coast  Guard  maintains  all  necessary  aids  to  navigation  on 
Federally  constructed  projects,  and  mirks  hazards  to  navigation. 


AimiORIZld)  NAVIGATION  IMPROYIAIFNTS 


There  are  no  authorized  navigation  improvements  in  IVRPA  5 on  which 
construction  has  not  been  initiated.  Ihe  authorized  9-foot  navigation 
project  on  the  Ouachita- Black  Rivers  is  muter  construction  with  two  of 
the  four  locks  ;md  dams  now  complete. 
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EXISTING  COMMERCE 


General 

A summary  of  existing  commerce  by  commodity  groups  is  presented  in 
table  41  for  WRPA  5.  Total  waterborne  commerce  amounted  to  951,800  tons. 
Major  ports  on  the  Ouachita-Black  Rivers  handled  562,200  tons  and  the 
Pine  Bluff  Port  on  the  Arkansas  River  handled  307,400  tons.  Small 
private  terminals  handled  the  remaining  82,200  tons. 


Ouachita-Black  Rivers 

Major  commodities  moving  on  the  Ouachita-Black  Rivers  were  industrial 
chemicals,  39  percent;  petroleum,  24  percent;  wood  and  paper,  17  percent; 
and  grain,  12  percent.  The  remaining  8 percent  was  composed  of  CSSA 
and  general  cargo. 

The  major  ports  on  the  Ouachita-Black  contributed  93  percent  of  the 
tons  reported  in  1970.  Sterlington  had  the  largest  contribution  with 
36  percent  of  the  river  tons  either  entering  or  leaving  this  port. 

Monroe  had  23  percent;  Calion,  17  percent;  Jonesville,  12  percent;  and 
Columbia,  5 percent.  Sterlington  handled  primarily  industrial  chemicals; 
Monroe,  petroleum;  Calion,  wood  and  paper;  Jonesville,  grain,  petroleum, 
and  CSSA;  and  Columbia,  petroleum  and  industrial  chemicals. 


Arkansas  River  Ports  and  Harbors 

Principal  commodities  handled  through  the  Pine  Bluff  Port  area  were 
chemicals,  33  percent;  sand  and  gravel,  42  percent;  and  iron  and  steel, 

2 percent.  Private  terminals  located  within  WRPA  5 and  east  of  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  handled  38,926  tons,  89  percent  of  which  was  grain. 

No  foreign  traffic  was  reported  in  WRPA  5 for  1970. 
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VESSEL  COMPOSITION 


Shallow-Draft  Vessels 

Table  42  summarizes  commercial  vessel  movements  in  WRPA  5 for  1970. 

The  vessels  on  the  Ouachita-Black  Rivers  in  1970  consisted  of  tugs, 
liquid  and  dry  cargo  barges,  an  excursion  boat  in  the  Monroe,  La.,  area, 
and  a school  boat  for  ferrying  school  children  across  the  river  at 
Jonesville,  La.  Total  combined  vessel  trips  upbound  were  1,051;  total 
combined  vessel  trips  downbound  were  1,054. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  vessel  trips  on  the  Ouachita-Black 
Rivers  was  school  ferry  or  excursion  boats  requiring  3 feet  or  less 
draft.  Barge  trips  consisted  of  50  percent  liquid  and  50  percent  dry 
cargo . 

Nineteen  percent  of  the  upbound  trips  and  27  percent  of  the  down - 
bound  trips  required  drafts  greater  than  0-1/2  feet  now  maintained  on 
the  river.  Further  descriptions  of  vessels  and  tow  composition  are 
contained  in  the  Regional  Summary. 


FUTURE  NEEDS 


Prospective  Commerce 


General 

Waterborne  commerce  in  the  selected  commodity  categories  was 
projected  in  accordance  with  indices  of  output  developed  for  the 
appropriate  major  industry  groups.  These  indices  are  shown  on  table  45. 
In  general,  the  Program  A indices  represent  OBERS'  forecast  of  economic 
growth  for  the  individual  WRPA's  within  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 
Program  B indices  were  developed  to  reflect  a regional  growth  in 
employment  equal  to  the  national  average,  1.4  per cent A/.  Application  ol 
these  indices  to  the  base  year  tonnages  shown  previously  on  table  41 
yield  future  levels  of  commerce  as  shown  in  aggregate  on  table  44. 

These  levels  are  designated  as  the  gross  needs  of  the  area.  Note  that 
the  projections  are  expressed  in  ton-miles  for  the  waterways  and  in 
short  tons  for  the  ports. 

17 Further  discussion  of  these  indices  and  their  derivations  is 
contained  in  Appendix  B,  Economics. 
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Table  42  - Vessel  Trips,  1970,  WRPA  5 
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Inland  Traffic 

Projected  ton-miles  for  the  Ouachita-Black  Rivers  are  209.9 
million,  579.2  million,  and  719.0  million  for  the  years  1980,  2000,  and 
2020,  respectively.  Future  tons  for  the  major  ports  of  the  Ouachita-Black 
Rivers  were  projected  at  1.0  million,  2.8  million,  and  5.4  million  for 
1980,  2000,  and  2020,  respectively.  Projections  for  the  I’ine  Bluff  Port 
and  other  WRPA  5 Arkansas  River  terminals  were  estimated  to  he  051,200, 
912,700,  and  1,334,800  tons  for  1980,  2000,  and  2020,  respectively. 

Total  Projected  Commerce 

Total  projected  tons  for  all  ports  and  harbors  in  WRPA  5 were 
2.2  million,  3.8  million,  and  6."  million  for  1980,  2000,  and  2020, 
respectively,  lire  average  annual  growth  rate  of  Program  A for  WRPA  5 
is  4 percent. 

Progr;un  B tons  were  derived  ;is  a multiple  of  Program  A tons  and 
factors  developed  in  the  Economic  Appendix  B.  They  are  9.6  percent, 

15.7  percent,  and  17.9  percent  greater  tlum  Program  A in  1980,  2000, 
and  2020,  respectively. 


Net  Needs 

Gene  ra 1 

Navigation  needs  data  are  shown  in  table  45  for  Programs  A and  B. 

The  table  includes  the  gross  needs  to  be  satisfied  for  each  projected 
time  period,  the  needs  to  be  satisified  by  projects  assumed  to  "be 
completed  for  each  projected  time  period,  and  the  net  needs  which  are 
the  needs  that  will  require  some  type  of  navigation  construction  work 
to  satisfy.  The  various  type  navigation  improvements  are  also  shown. 

Shallow-  and  Deep-Draft  Clvumels 

There  are  no  navigation  needs  presently  estimated  in  WRPA  5 that 
would  require  shallow-  or  deep-draft  channel  t ype  construction  work. 

Ports  and  Harbors 

A need  for  port  and  harbor  development  exists  in  WRPA  5.  Slackwater 
inland  channels  located  off  river  mainstems  are  needed  to  provide  areas 
for  loading  ;md  unloading  facilities  and  also  fleeting  areas.  The  spoil 
from  harbor  construction  will  likely  bo  used  for  industrial  fill.  The 
net  needs  are  shown  in  table  45  for  Progr;ims  A and  B,  and  were  assumed 
to  be  equal  to  the  total  projected  tonnage  less  the  tonnage  presently 
handled  by  existing  facilities.  No  at  tempt  was  made  to  determine 
capacity  of  the  existing  facilities.  Net  needs  for  Program  A for  1980, 
2000,  ;uid  2020  are  1,274,700;  2,806,700,  ;uid  5,782,900  tons,  respectively. 
Program  B needs  were  calculated  similarly  to  the  Program  B lock  needs. 
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Table  43  - Economic  Forecast,  KRPA  5 
Index  of  Productivity  by  Major  Industries 


Commodity 


(Industry  Group)  Program 

1967 

1968 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Grain  (Weighted  Average) 

A 

100 

249 

306 

357 

B 

249 

329 

383 

Coal  (National  Coal 

Growth  Rate) 

A 

100 

104 

109 

143 

199 

323 

B 

157 

230 

381 

Petroleum  (Mining  and 

Refining,  Average) 

A 

100 

112 

120 

160 

256 

444 

B 

17b 

296 

524 

CSSA  (Quarrying) 

A 

100 

94 

98 

120 

174 

262 

B 

132 

201 

309 

Sulphur  (Held  Constant) 

A 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

B 

100 

100 

100 

Iron  and  Steel  (National 

IDS  Growth  Rate) 

A 

100 

103 

109 

141 

218 

340 

B 

155 

252 

401 

Industrial  Chemicals 

(Chemical  and 
Allied  Products) 

A 

100 

114 

126 

188 

437 

999 

B 

20b 

505 

1,178 

Agricultural  Chemicals 

(Agriculture) 

A 

100 

142 

213 

218 

B 

142 

229 

234 

Aluminum  (Primary  Metals) 

A 

100 

120 

133 

196 

380 

699 

B 

215 

439 

824 

Wood  and  Paper  (Forestry) 

A 

100 

142 

179 

197 

B 

146 

185 

211 

Other  (Chemical  and 

Allied  Products) 

A 

100 

114 

126 

188 

437 

999 

B 

20b 

505 

1,178 

General  Cargo  (Other 

Manufacturing) 

A 

100 

103 

117 

186 

442 

998 

B 

203 

511 

1,177 

Table  44  - Present  and  Prospective  Waterborne  Commerce,  WRPA  5 
Shallow  Draft 
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Shallow-draft  Navigation  Locks 
CIO3  Tons) 

Gross  Need  NONE  NONE 

Existing  Supply 
Net  Need 


Table  45  - .Navigation  .Needs,  1VRPA  5 (cont'd) 
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WRP  A 6 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

Water  Resource  Planning  Area  6 consists  of  all  or  part  of  10  counties 
and  parishes  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  otherwise  known  as  the  Boeuf- 
Tensas  Basin. 

The  drainage  basins  of  the  Boeuf  and  Tensas  Rivers  and  Bayou  Macon 
are  contiguous  and  embrace  that  part  of  the  alluvial  valley  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  is  south  of  the  Arkansas  River  levee  (south 
bank),  and  east  of  the  Ouachita  River  Basin  between  Pine  Bluff,  Ark., 
and  Harrisonburg,  La.  The  basin  has  overall  length  of  about  190  miles 
in  a generally  north-south  direction  and  averages  about  30  miles  in  width. 

Streams  which  are  tributary'  to  the  Boeuf  and  Tensas  Rivers  and 
Bayou  Macon  include:  Big  and  Colewa  Creeks,  Bayou  LaFourche,  Big  Bayou, 

Fleschmans  Bayou,  Caney  Bayou,  and  Rush  Bayou. 

WRPA  6 experiences  weather  conditions  which  arc  mild  - with  an 
average  annual  temperature  of  65°  F.  Hie  average  frost- free  period  is 
230  days.  Rainfall  in  the  area  is  uniform,  with  an  average  annual  amount 
of  52  inches.  Heavy  winter  and  spring  rains  are  characteristic. 


Existing  Economic  Development 

Total  employment  was  estimated  at  54,000  in  1968.  This  amount  did 
not  change  significantly  in  the  prior  10  years.  In  1968,  earnings  from 
all  industries  were  approximately  $291  million.  Earnings  contributed  by 
the  agricultural  sector,  which  continues  to  be  an  important  segment  of 
the  total  economy',  ;imounted  to  36  percent  of  total  earnings  for  all 
industries.  Manufacturing  contributed  only  12  percent  of  total  earnings. 
Specific  industries  in  the  manufacturing  sector  contributed  little  to 
total  earnings. 

The  fertile  delta  soil,  which  is  well  suited  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction, is  the  most  valuable  resource  of  WRPA  6.  Currently,  94  percent 
of  the  total  land  and  water  area  is  in  agricultural  use.  Lands  in 
agricultural  use  consist  of  60  percent  in  fames,  30  percent  in  forest 
lands,  and  10  percent  in  other  nonfarm  land.  Lands  used  for  non-agri- 
cultural  purposes  (3  percent  ol  total)  and  large  water  areas  (3  percent) 
account  for  the  remainder  of  the  total  land  and  water  resources.  Mineral 
resources,  found  mainly  in  the  southern  section  of  this  WRPA,  include 
petroleum  and  natural  gas. 
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Transportation  Facilities  (Excluding  Waterways) 


Railroads 

Adequate  service  is  provided  WRPA  6 by  two  major  railroads  (Missouri 
Pacific  and  Illinois  Central).  These  lines  cross  the  area  from  north  to 
south  and  east  to  west,  respectively.  Routings  are  available  to  provide 
transport  to  adjoining  states  and  connections  to  all  sections  of  the 
Nation. 

Highways 

A network  of  highways- -interstate,  Federal,  and  State- -provide 
adequate  transport  to  adjoining  trade  areas  and  to  all  points  in  the 
United  States.  Interstate  20  crosses  the  lower  section  of  WRPA  6 and 
United  States  Routes  80,  65,  82,  84,  and  major  State  highways  provide 
additional  access.  Numerous  transport  carriers  provide  service  through- 
out the  area. 

Airlines 

Scheduled  airline  service  is  not  available  in  WRPA  6.  There  are 
a number  of  small  airports  in  the  major  urban  areas  which  provide  local 
service. 

Pipelines 

Natural  gas  and  crude  oil  pipelines  cross  the  area  from  the  south- 
west to  the  northeast.  All  of  these  lines  originate  in  East  Texas  and 
the  Louisiana  coastal  area. 


EXISTING  NAVIGATION  IMPROVEMENTS 


Shallow-Draft  Channels 

There  are  no  active  navigation  projects  in  WRPA  6.  In  the  late 
twenties  and  mid-thirties,  three  streams  were  improved  for  navigation 
(see  table  46) . However,  except  for  limited  use  by  commercial  fishermen 
and  small  pleasure  craft,  little  navigation  exists  on  any  of  the  water- 
ways in  the  area.  Navigation  improvements  consisted  of  clearing  and 
snagging. 
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Table  46  - Navigation  Projects,  WRPA  6 


Stream 

Limits 

Mile 

of  Project 
to  Mile 

Head  of  Last 

Navigation  Project 

year  of 
Maintenance 

Tensas  River,  La. 

0 

137.8 

Tendal , La. 

1935 

Bayou  Macon,  La. 

0 

111.6 

Floyd  Landing 

1929 

Boeuf  River,  La. 

0 

166.0 

Wallace  Landing 

1935 

Deep-Draft  Channels 

No  deep-draft  channels  exist  in  WRPA  6. 


Locks 

There  are  no  locking  facilities  on  streams  within  WRPA  6. 


Ports 

Shallow  Draft 

Lake  Providence  Harbor.  Existing  port  and  harbor  improvements , 
located  3 miles  south  of  Lake  Providence,  La.,  were  authorized  under 
provisions  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960.  Improvements  included 
dredging  of  a harbor  channel  and  turning  basin  in  the  lower  part  of 
Hagaman  Chute  (an  old  bendway  channel)  on  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
harbor  ch;innel  is  0.7  mile  in  length,  150  feet  wide,  and  has  a project 
depth  of  9 feet.  The  old  channel  was  widened  to  400  feet  in  front  (and 
upstream)  of  the  port  area  for  a distance  of  about  800  feet  to  provide 
for  the  turning  basin.  Local  interests  were  required  to  construct 
retaining  dikes  to  provide  a disposal  area  for  excavation  material  from 
the  harbor  improvements . The  resulting  fill  area  provides  space  for  the 
existing  port  structures  and  equipment  (public  and  private).  Major 
commodities  handled  by  the  port  include:  grain,  lime,  and  sand  and 

gravel.  In  1970,  total  tonnage  lumdled  amounted  to  approximately 
446,800  tons. 

Other  port  facilities.  In  WRPA  6,  there  are  19  private  port 
facilities  located  on  the  Mississippi  River  between  Vidal i a,  La.,  and 
DeSoto  Landing,  Ark.  In  Louisiana,  private  facilities  are  located  at 
or  near  Vidal ia,  Canebrake,  Ncwellton,  Delta,  Omega,  Alsatia,  and  Lake 
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Providence.  Facilities  in  Arkansas  are  located  near  F.udora,  Lake  Village, 
Arkansas  City,  ;md  at  DeSoto  Landing.  Principal  commodities  handled 
include:  grains  (47  percent  of  the  total  number  of  private  ports  handle 

grains),  petroleum  products,  and  sand  and  gravel.  Two  of  the  facilities 
(mat  casting  used  for  river  revetment  work)  are  operated  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  One  private  facility  provides  barge  service  for  waterborne 
commerce  on  the  river. 

Deep  Draft 

There  are  no  deep-draft  ports  in  WRPA  6. 


s is  shown  in  table  4". 


Table  47  - Existing  Navigation  Improvements , WRPA  6 


Depth 

feet 

■asm 

Length 

Ports 

feet 

mi  les 

Rema rks 

Lake  Providence 

9 

150 

0.7 

Turning  has in  400'  x 
800' 

Al  HI  IOR 1 Z I :.D  NAVI  GAT  ION  1 MPROVI M -NTS 


There  are  no  authorized  navigation  improvements  in  WRPA  6. 


EXISTING  C0MMERC1 


General 

In  WRPA  6,  there  are  approximately  310  miles  of  Mississippi  River 
bank.  In  this  distance,  there  arc  numerous  private  terminals  and  one 
public  terminal,  I.ake  Providence,  La.  A total  of  Z.3  million  tons  was 
handled  in  WRPA  6 in  1970.  A summary  of  existing  commerce  by  commodity 
type  is  presented  in  table  48. 


Summary  of  Existing  Navigation  Improvements 

A sumnary  of  existing  navigation  improvement 
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upper  Mississippi  area  and  soybeans  were  shipped  out  to  New  Orleans. 
Forty- four  percent  was  composed  of  CSSA  in  the  form  of  local  sand  and 
gravel.  Eight  percent,  classified  as  other,  was  lime  brought  to  the 
public  terminal.  Ihc  remaining  1 percent  included  small  shipments  of 
iron  and  steel,  industrial  chemicals,  wood  and  napcr,  and  general  cargo. 

Private  Terminals 

total  private  terminal  shipments  in  WRPA  6 wore  1.9  million  tons 
in  1970.  This  was  81  percent  of  the  total  shipments.  Accounting  for 
the  most  tons  moved  was  petroleum  with  56  percent;  next  was  CSSA,  23 
percent;  grain,  16  percent;  and  wood  and  paper,  4 percent.  The  remaining 
1 percent  included  industrial  chemicals,  other  and  general  cargo. 


Coastwise  and  Foreign  Trade 

There  were  no  foreign  or  coastwise  traffic  reported  in  WRPA  6 in 

1970. 


VESSEL  COMPOSITION 


No  vessel  composition  is  shown  for  WRPA  6 since  it  is  included  in 
the  vessel  composition  analysis  of  WRPA  1. 

FUTURE  NEEDS 
P rospcct  i ve  Comme rce 


Genera  1 

Waterborne  commerce  in  the  selected  commodity  categories  was 
projected  in  accordance  with  indices  of  output  developed  for  the 
appropriate  major  industry  groups . These  indices  are  shown  on  table  49. 
In  general,  the  Program  A indices  represent  0BF.RS'  forecast  of  economic 
growth  for  the  individual  WRPA' s within  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 
Program  R indices  were  developed  to  reflect  a regional  growth  in 
employment  equal  to  the  national  average,  1.4  percent!/,  \pplication  of 
these  indices  to  the  base  year  tonnages  shown  previously  on  table  48 
yield  future  levels  of  commerce  as  shown  in  aggregate  on  table  50. 

These  levels  are  designated  as  the  gross  needs  oT  the  area.  Note  that 
the  projections  are  expressed  in  ton-miles  for  the  waterways  and  in 
short  tons  for  the  ports. 


T7 


Further  discussion  of  these  indices  and  their  derivations  is 
contained  in  Appendix  R,  Economics. 
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Tabic  48  - 1970  Waterborne  Commerce,  WRPA  6 


Inland  Traffic 

Only  inland  traffic  is  projected  for  WRPA  6.  Lake  Providence  Harbor 
is  projected  to  grow  at  an  average  annual  growth  rate  of  2 percent.  The 
private  terminals  are  projected  to  grow  at  an  average  annual  growth  rate 
of  2.3  percent. 

Hie  installation  of  two  new  public  terminals  by  1980  will  increase 
the  tons  14  percent  in  WRPA  b in  1980,  15  percent  in  2000,  and  15  percent 
in  2020. 

Foreign  Traffic 

No  foreign  traffic  is  projected  in  WRPA  t>.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  with  the  introduction  and  apparent  success  of  the  LASH  barges  and 
mini-ships  in  this  area  [on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river)  that  WRPA  b 
could  begin  to  have  direct  foreign  shipments. 

Total  Projected  Commerce 

Total  projected  commerce  for  WRPA  b is  projected  to  be  5.b  million 
tons,  4.7  million  tons,  ;md  8.2  million  tons  in  1980,  2000,  and  2020, 
respectively.  This  is  an  annual  growth  rate  of  2.5  percent  for  Program  A. 

Program  B tons  were  derived  as  a multiple  of  Program  A tons  and 
factors  developed  in  the  Economic  Appendix.  They  are  9.b  percent,  15.7 
percent,  and  17.9  percent  greater  than  Program  A in  1980,  2000,  and  2020, 
respect ivcly. 


Net  Needs 

Ceneral 

Navigation  needs  data  are  shown  in  table  51  for  Programs  A and  B. 
The  table  includes  the  gross  needs  for  each  projected  time  period,  the 
needs  to  be  satisfied  by  projects  assumed  to  be  complete  for  each 
projected  time  period,  and  the  net  needs  which  are  the  needs  that  will 
require  some  type  of  navigation  construction  to  satisfy.  The  various 
type  navigation  improvements  are  also  shown. 

Shallow-  and  Deep-Draft  Channels 

Hie re  are  no  navigation  needs  presently  estimated  in  WRPA  b that 
would  require  shallow-  or  deep-draft  channel  type  construction  work. 

locks 

There  are  no  navigation  needs  presently  estimated  in  WRPA  b that 
would  require  lock  construction. 

Ports  and  Harbors 

A need  for  port  and  harbor  development  exists  in  WRPA  b.  Slack- 
water  in l;md  harbors  located  off  river  mains terns  are  needed  to  provide 
areas  for  loading  ;md  unloading  facilities  and  also  fleeting  areas.  The 
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Table  49  - Economic  Forecast , WRPA  6 
Index  of  Productivity  by  Major  Industries 


'Commod  i tv 


( Indust rv  Group)  Program 

1967 

1968 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Grain  (Agriculture) 

A 

100 

170 

197 

253 

B 

170 

212 

250 

Goal  (National  Coal 

Growth  Rate) 

A 

100 

104 

109 

143 

199 

323 

B 

157 

230 

381 

Petroleum  (Mining  and 

Re  f i n i ng , Average ) 

A 

100 

116 

122 

154 

232 

388 

B 

169 

268 

458 

CSSA  (Quarrying) 

A 

100 

102 

105 

121 

120 

160 

B 

133 

139 

189 

Sulphur  (Held  Constant) 

A 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

B 

100 

100 

100 

Iron  and  Steel  (National 

IDS  Growth  Rate) 

A 

100 

103 

109 

141 

218 

540 

B 

155 

252 

4 01 

Industrial  Chemicals 

(Chemical  and 
Allied  Products) 

A 

100 

114 

131 

218 

602 

1,519 

B 

239 

696 

1 ,792 

Agricultural  Chemicals 

(Agriculture) 

A 

100 

170 

197 

233 

B 

170 

212 

250 

Aluminum  (Primary  Metals) 

A 

100 

103 

109 

141 

218 

540 

B 

155 

■ 

401 

Wood  and  Paper  (Forestry) 

A 

100 

93 

129 

139 

B 

98 

140 

187 

Other  (Chemical  and 

Allied  Products) 

A 

100 

114 

131 

218 

602 

1,519 

B 

239 

696 

1,792 

General  Cargo  (Other 

Manufacturing) 

A 

100 

100 

111 

168 

372 

805 

B 

185 

430 

949 
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Table  50-  Present  and  Prospective  Waterborne  Commerce,  WRPA  6 

Shallow  Draft 
(Thousand  Short  Tons) 
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spoil  from  harbor  construction  will  likely  be  used  for  industrial  fill. 
The  net  needs  are  shown  in  table  51  for  Programs  A and  B,  and  were 
assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  total  projected  tonnage  less  the  tonnage 
presently  handled  by  existing  facilities.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
determine  capacity  of  the  existing  facilities.  Net  needs  for  Program  A 
for  1980,  2000,  and  2020  are  1,253,500,  2,343,900,  and  5,838,000  tons, 
respectively.  Program  B needs  were  calculated  similar  to  Program  B 
proj ected  commerce . 


Table  51  - Navigation  Needs,  KRPA  6 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


All  or  part  of  17  counties  in  central  and  southwestern  Mississippi-- 
which  are  within  or  adjacent  to  the  Big  Black,  Homochitto,  and  Buffalo 
Rivers,  ;ind  Bayou  Pierre  drainage  basins- -comprise  WRPA  7. 

The  Big  Black  River  Basin  is  155  miles  in  length  and  averages 
about  22  miles  in  width,  constituting  a long  narrow  basin  with  a drainage 
area  of  3,300  square  miles.  Flic  terrain  and  configuration  of  the  basin 
is  such  that  no  appreciable  amount  of  the  total  drainage  area  is  controlled 
by  any  single  tributary.  Numerous  small  tributaries,  few  of  which  are 
over  20  miles  in  length,  thoroughly  dissect  both  the  eastern  and  western 
margins  of  the  basin.  These  tributaries  have  their  source  in  the  hill 
sections  and  carry  a rapid  runoff  from  drainage  areas  which  vary  consid- 
erably in  size. 

The  southwest  Mississippi  drainage  basin  contains  three  major 
streams- -the  Buffalo  and  Homochitto  Rivers,  and  Bayou  Pierre.  Topo- 
graphical characteristics  of  this  area  are  similar  to  the  Big  Black 
Basin.  The  southwest  basin  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Big  Black 
Basin,  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Pearl  River  Basin,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Mississippi  River,  'lost  of  the  drainage  originates  from  the 
"hill  area,"  with  small  strips  of  flat  land  along  the  Mississippi  which 
are  mostly  swamp  areas.  Other  minor  tributaries  in  the  basin  are 
Washout  Bayou,  St.  Catherine  Greek,  Cotes  Creek,  and  Dowd  Creek. 

Water  Resource  Planning  Area  7 experiences  a mild  climate  with  an 
average  annual  temperature  of  65°  F.  Freeze-free  period  (growing 
season)  average  270  days.  Rainfall  throughout  the  area  is  heavy,  ranging 
from  55  to  bO  inches  annually  and  occurs  mostly  during  the  spring  months. 


Existing  Economic  Development 

Total  employment  in  the  area  was  approximately  58,000  in  1968.  This 
number  represented  an  increase  of  15  percent  over  the  number  reported  in 
1959.  Earnings  for  all  area  industries  in  1968  were  $246  million.  Paper 
and  allied  products,  agricultural  activities,  civilian  government,  retail 
and  wholesale  trade,  services,  and  food  and  kindred  products  are  principal 
industries  of  this  IVRPA  and  provide  the  major  source  of  income.  Earnings 
contributed  by  major  industry  groups  include:  agriculture  (includes 

forestry',  fisheries,  and  mining),  18  percent  of  total;  manufacturing, 

33  percent;  and  other  industries,  19  percent.  Principal  contributors 
in  manufacturing  are;  paper  and  allied  products,  6 percent  of  total 
earnings;  and  food  and  kindred  products,  2 percent. 
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Valuable  agricultural  lands  are  the  principal  resource  and  has  been 
basic  to  the  area's  economic  development.  Agriculture  continues  to  be  a 
major  segment  of  the  economy.  Ninety- four  percent  of  the  total  land  and 
water  area  in  WRPA  7 is  in  agricultural  use.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  the 
land  in  agricultural  use  is  in  farms  and  42  percent  is  in  forests. 

Timber  resources  have  been  largely  responsible  for  industrial  growth, 
particularly  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  WRPA.  The  Homochitto 
National  Forest  occupies  a large  portion  of  the  southwest  area.  Non- 
agricultural  use,  which  consists  of  Federally  owned  lands,  urban  and 
built-up  areas,  and  small  water  areas  account  for  5 percent  of  the  total 
area.  Large  water  areas  constitute  the  remaining  1 percent  of  the  total. 


Transportation  Facilities  (Excluding  Waterways] 


Railroads 

Two  major  railways  (Illinois  Central  and  Frisco)  provide  freight 
transportation  into  and  out  of  WRPA  7.  With  the  railway  sendee 
available,  shipments  or  receipts  of  cargo  can  be  made  from  adjoining 
states  and  other  points  in  the  Nation. 

1 1 i ghways 

A network  of  numerous  interstate,  Federal,  State,  and  other  roads 
provide  transportation  to  any  area  within  and  outside  the  WRPA . Numerous 
truck  lines  provide  common,  contract,  and  specialized  transport. 

Airlines 

Scheduled  airline  service  in  the  Big  Black  WRPA  is  limited.  Natchez, 
Miss.,  (in  the  southwest  drainage  basin)  is  the  only  location  within  the 
area  where  scheduled  air  transportation  and  freight  service  is  available. 
Southern  Airlines  pi'ovides  this  service  for  Natchez. 

Pipelines 

Natural  gas  lines  cross  WRPA  7 from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast 
and  in  an  east-west  direction  near  the  center  of  the  area.  These  lines 
originate  in  east  Texas  and  the  Louisiana  coastal  regions. 


EXISTING  NAVIGATION  1MPROVPA1F.NTS 


Shal low-Draft  Channels 

There  arc  no  active  navigation  projects  in  WRPA  7.  However,  in 
1881,  a project  was  adopted  which  provided  for  high-water  navigation  to 
Cox's  Ferry  on  the  Big  Black  River  (mile  102)  by  removal  of  wrecks, 
snags,  etc.,  from  the  channel.  Snagging  operations  were  begun  in  1884 
and  suspended  in  1894,  pending  removal  of  low,  fixed  bridges.  Local 
interests  decided  the  bridges  were  of  more  value  than  navigation  and  the 
navigation  improvements  were  discontinued. 
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Deep-Draft  Channels 


No  deep-draft  channels  exist  in  IVRPA  7. 


Locks 

There  are  no  navigation  locks  in  IVRPA  7. 


Forts 


Shallow  Draft 

Local  interests  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  have  constructed  a port  facility 
just  south  of  Natchez  on  the  9-foot  deep  Mississippi  River  channel.  This 
port  provides  public  terminal  facilities  for  shippers  of  waterborne  com- 
merce in  the  area.  The  Corps  of  Lngineers  has  constructed  a levee  with 
floodgate  and  punping  plant  to  provide  protection  for  the  Natchez  Fort 
Area  from  the  Mississippi  River  project  flood.  The  Natchez  Fort  Area 
project  was  authorized  under  Section  205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
30  June  1948- -construction  was  completed  in  1968. 

Major  commodities  currently  handled  by  the  public  terminal  and 
private  facilities  at  Natchez  consist  of  agricultural  products  (grain), 
construction  materials,  and  wood  and  paper  products.  In  1970,  waterborne 
commerce  shipments  reported  for  the  Natchez  area  amounted  to  487,600  tons. 

Deep  Draft 

There  are  no  deep-draft  ports  in  IVRPA  7. 


AirrnoRiiF.D  navigation  imprdvlments 


There  are  no  authorized  navigation  improvements  in  IVRPA  7. 


HXISTING  COMMLRCI; 


General 

Waterborne  commerce  in  WRl’A  7 consisted  solely  of  traffic  moving  on 
the  Mississippi  River  either  destined  for  or  originating  at  Natchez, 
Miss.,  the  only  major  port.  The  rest  of  the  ports  are  small  private 
terminals.  In  WRl’A  7,  there  arc  approximately  115  miles  of  Mississippi 
River  bank. 


A summary  of  existing  commerce  for  IVRPA  7 is  presented  in  table  52. 
Total  tons  handled  in  197(1  were  846,500  tons.  Sixty  nine  percent  of  the 
tonnage  was  composed  of  CSSA;  20  percent,  wood  and  paper;  and  6 percent, 


t 


,* 


grain.  The  remaining  5 percent  is  composed  of  petroleum,  iron  and  steel, 
industrial  chemicals,  "other"  and  general  cargo. 


Natchez,  Mississippi 

A total  of  489,200  tons  were  handled  in  Natchez  in  1970.  The 
Natchez  Public  Terminal  handled  168,379  tons  or  34  percent  of  the  total 
Natchez,  Miss.,  tonnage.  The  public  terminal  is  located  on  the 
Mississippi  River  without  protection  of  a harbor.  Of  this  total,  487,600 
tons  were  inland  and  1,600  tons  were  foreign  traffic.  Natchez,  Miss., 
moved  58  percent  of  the  tons  handled  in  WRPA  7. 

Inland  traffic  for  Natchez,  Miss.,  was  primarily  CSSA  and  wood  and 
paper  with  239,000  and  159,900  tons,  respectively.  These  two  commodities 
comprise  82  percent  of  the  total  traffic.  The  remaining  18  percent 
consists  of  the  following  minor  commodity  groups:  grain,  petroleum,  iron 

and  steel,  industrial  chemicals,  and  general  cargo.  CSSA  (concrete,  sand, 
shells,  aggregates,  and  waterway  improvement  materials)  commodities  were 
shipped  from  various  points  along  the  Mississippi  River.  Movements  of 
wood  ;md  paper  were  from  local  pichaip  points  along  the  Mississippi  River, 
while  grain  shipments  (primarily  com)  originated  in  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Region,  foreign  traffic  was  composed  totally  of  shipments  of  wood  and 
paper. 


Private  Terminals 

A total  of  357,300  tons  were  handled  by  private  terminals  in 
WRPA  7.  Ninety-six  percent  of  these  tons  were  CSSA,  3 percent  wood  and 
paper,  and  less  than  1 percent  "other." 

No  foreign  traffic  was  reported  for  the  private  terminals. 


VI  SSI 4.  COMPOSITION 


No  vessel  composition  is  shown  for  WRPA  7 since  it  is  included  in 
the  vessel  composition  analysis  of  WRPA  1. 
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Table  52  - 1970  Waterborne  Commerce,  WRPA 
(Thousand  Short  Tons) 
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Prospective  Commerce 


General 

Waterborne  commerce  in  the  selected  commodity  categories  was 
projected  in  accordance  with  indices  of  output  developed  for  the 
appropriate  major  industry  groups.  These  indices  are  shown  on  table  53. 
in  general,  the  Program  A indices  represent  OBF.RS'  forecast  of  economic 
growth  for  the  individual  iVRPA's  within  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 
Prognun  B indices  were  developed  to  reflect  a regional  growth  in 
employment  equal  to  the  national  average,  1.4  percent!/.  Application  of 
these  indices  to  the  base  year  tonnages  shown  previously  on  table  52. 
yield  future  levels  of  commerce  as  shown  in  aggregate  on  table  54. 
these  levels  are  designated  as  the  gross  needs  of  the  area.  Note  that 
the  projections  arc  expressed  in  ton-miles  for  the  waterways  and  in 
short  tons  for  the  ports. 

Natchez,  Mississippi 

Program  A prospective  commerce  for  Natchez,  Mississippi,  in  1480, 
2000,  and  2020  is  1.3  million  tons,  4.4  million  tons,  and  5.7  million 
tons,  respectively,  this  represents  ;ui  average  .annual  compound  growth 
rate  of  5.0  percent  between  1970-2020. 


Ihe  foreign  traffic  projected  for  Natchez,  Mississippi,  is  1,200  tons 
in  1980,  14,300  tons  in  2000,  and  18,600  tons  in  2020.  The  base  year 
projection  figure  consisted  of  one  mini-ship  load  of  logs.  It  is  felt 
that  these  projections  of  direct  foreign  tonnage  are  understated  because 
of  more  frequent  movement  by  1AS1I  barges  and  mini-ships  since  197(1. 

Private  Terminals 

ihe  projected  private  terminal  tonnage  is  180,100  tons,  870,000  tons, 
and  1,632,400  tons  for  1980,  2000,  ;uid  2020,  respectively.  This  is  ,ui 
average  ;utnual  compound  growth  rate  of  3.1  percent  between  1970-2020. 

Summary  of  Prospect  i ve  (Commerce 

ihe  total  prospective  waterborne  commerce  for  WRPA  7 is  summarized 
in  table  54.  Program  A projections  for  1980,  2000,  and  2020  are  1.8 
million  tons,  5.2  million  tons,  and  7.3  million  tons,  respectively.  Ihe 
total  tonnage  average  annual  growth  rate  is  4.4  percent. 


Program  B tonnages  were  derived  as  a multiple  of  Program  \ tonnages 
and  factors  developed  in  the  I conomics  Appendix.  Ihev  are  9.0  percent, 
15.7  percent,  and  17. 9 percent  greater  than  Program  \ in  1980,  2000,  and 
2020,  respectively. 
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further  discussion  of  these  indices  uul  their  derivations  is 
contained  in  \ppendix  B,  1. conomics. 
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Table  53  - bconomic  Forecast,  WRPA  7 
Index  oT  Productivity  by  Major  Industries 


Commod i t y 


(Industry  Group)  Program 

1967 

1968 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Grain  (Soybeans) 

A 

100 

194 

239 

280 

R 

194 

256 

300 

Coal  (National  Coal 

Growth  Rate) 

A 

100 

104 

109 

143 

199 

323 

B 

157 

230 

381 

Petroleum  (Mining  and 

Refining,  Average) 

A 

100 

126 

134 

176 

338 

709 

B 

194 

392 

856 

CSSA  (Qua  r ry i ng ) 

A 

100 

102 

110 

149 

272 

512 

R 

163 

315 

604 

Sulphur  (Held  Constant) 

A 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

B 

100 

100 

100 

Iron  and  Steel  (National 

I 8 S Growth  Rate) 

A 

100 

114 

109 

141 

218 

340 

B 

155 

252 

401 

Industrial  Chemicals 

(Chemical  and 

Allied  Products) 

A 

100 

99 

113 

182 

4 24 

965 

B 

200 

490 

1,138 

Agricultural  Chemicals 

(Agriculture) 

A 

100 

147 

182 

221 

B 

147 

196 

237 

Aluminum  (Primary’  Metals) 

A 

100 

103 

109 

141 

218 

340 

B 

155 

252 

401 

Wood  and  Paper  (Forestry) 

A 

100 

84 

126 

143 

B 

110 

158 

190 

Other  (Chemical  and 

Allied  Products) 

A 

100 

99 

113 

182 

424 

965 

B 

200 

490 

1,138 

General  Cargo  (Other 

Manufacturing) 

A 

100 

107 

122 

195 

463 

1 ,047 

B 

214 

536 

1,235 

Cable  54  - Present  and  Prospective  Kateihome  Commerce,  \VRPA  7 

(Thousand  Short  Tons) 


Net  Needs 


General 

Navigation  needs  data  are  shown  in  table  55  for  Programs  A and  B. 
The  table  includes  the  gross  needs  for  each  projected  time  period,  the 
needs  to  be  satisfied  by  projects  assumed  to  be  completed  for  each 
projected  time  period,  and  the  net  needs  which  are  the  needs  that 
will  require  some  type  of  navigation  construction  work  to  satisfy.  The 
various  type  navigation  improvements  are  also  shown. 

Shallow-  and  Deep-Draft  Charnels 

There  are  no  navigation  needs  presently  estimated  in  WRPA  7 that 
would  require  shallow-  or  deep-draft  channel  type  construction  work. 

Locks 

There  are  no  navigation  needs  in  WRPA  7 that  would  require  lock 
construct  ion. 

Ports  and  Harbors 

A need  for  port  and  harbor  development  exists  in  WRPA  7.  A slack- 
water  inland  harbor  located  off  the  Mississippi  River  main  channel  is 
needed  to  provide  area  for  public  port  terminal  facilities  and  also 
fleeting  areas.  The  spoil  from  harbor  construction  will  likely  be  used 
for  industrial  fill.  The  net  needs  arc  shown  in  Table  55  for  Programs 
A and  B,  and  were  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  total  projected  tonnage 
less  the  tonnage  presently  handled  by  existing  facilities.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  determine  capacity  of  the  existing  facilities.  Net  needs 
for  Program  A for  1980,  2000,  and  2020  are  917,300  tons,  4,394,700  tons, 
and  6,459,700  tons,  respectively.  Program  B needs  were  derived  ;ls  a 
multiple  of  Program  A needs  and  factors  developed  in  the  P.conomics 
Appendix.  They  are  9.6  percent,  15.7  percent,  and  17.9  percent  greater 
thtm  Program  A in  1980,  2000,  ;md  2020,  respectively. 


Table  55  - Navigation  Needs,  IvRPA  7 (cont. 
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WRPA  8 
GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


WRPA  8 is  comprised  of  all  or  parts  of  13  east- central  Louisiana 
parishes  and  five  south-western  Mississippi  counties.  Total  land  area 
is  5,705  square  miles,  which  is  6 percent  of  the  study  area.  About 
12  percent  of  the  WRPA  8 land  area  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Half  of  the  WRPA  is  in  the  alluvial  plain  of  that  river,  while  the 
north-eastern  third  is  comprised  of  gently  rolling  hills.  Over  60  per- 
cent of  WRPA  8 consists  of  forested  areas  with  the  remainder  made  up 
of  pasture  and  cropland  (20  percent),  and  other  lands  (20  percent). 

The  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  prevailing  southerly 
winds  combine  to  provide  a generally  mild  climate  with  temperatures 
seldom  rising  above  95°  F.  or  falling  below  40°  F.  year  round.  .Annual 
rainfall  averages  about  60  indies. 


I Existing  Economic  Development 

The  two  economic  factors  of  prime  importance  to  WRPA  8 are  the 
petrodiemical  and  basic  metals  industries  located  in  the  Baton  Rouge 
|,  area  and  along  the  Mississippi  River,  and,  secondarily,  agricultural 

and  timber  production  which  are  generally  confined  to  the  north-eastern 
two- thirds  of  the  area. 

Natural  resources  of  importance  found  in  WRPA  8 include  crude  petro- 
leum, natural  gas,  sand  and  gravel,  salt,  and  commercial  forests.  WRPA  8 
contains  or  has  immediate  access  to  adequate  ground  and  surface  water 
resources.  Most  important  to  the  area  is  the  Mississippi  River  (WRPA  1) 
which  provides  a large  supply  of  fresh  water  to  the  industries  along  its 
banks  as  well  as  a deep-draft  navigational  outlet  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  population  of  WRPA  8 has  grown  from  297,755  in  1940  to  546,984 
in  1970,  an  increase  of  over  83  percent.  During  this  same  period,  urban 
population  increased  from  20  percent  to  about  58  percent  of  the  total, 
most  of  whidi  can  be  credited  to  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish.  This  parish, 
which  contains  the  Gity  of  Baton  Rouge,  increased  from  88,415  persons  in 
1940  to  285,167  in  1970. 


Transportation  Facilities  (Excluding  Waterways) 

Rai I ways 

Railway  service  in  WRPA  8 is  provided  by  four  lines,  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Louisiana 
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and  Ark;msas  Railway  Company,  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
All  except  the  Texas  and  Pacific  pass  through  Baton  Rouge. 

1 1 i ghwavs 

WRPA  8 is  served  by  numerous  local,  state,  and  Federal  roads  and 
highways.  Major  among  these  are  U.  S.  Highways  51,  61,  and  190,  and 
Interstate  Highways  10,  12,  and  55.  All  pass  through  or  near  Baton 
Rouge,  except  IJ.  S.  51  and  1-55,  which  are  closely  parallel  and  nan 
North-South  through  Hammond,  Louisiana,  and  McComb,  Mississippi. 

Ai  r 1 ines 

Major  commercial  air  service  in  WRPA  8 is  limited  to  one  facility 
located  in  the  City  of  Baton  Rouge.  This  field  is  equipped  to  handle 
passenger  and  freight  aircraft  up  to  and  including  the  smaller  jets. 

Pipelines 

Several  oil  and  gas  pipelines  originate  in  the  portion  of  WRPA  8 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  A far  greater  number  of  lines  traverse 
the  area,  generally  bound  for  the  North  and  Northeastern  areas  of  the 
United  States.  These  major  lines  range  in  diameter  from  about  10  indies 
to  36  indies. 


LX 1 STING  NAVIGATION  IMPROVLMLNTS 


General 

Table  56  lists  all  existing  navigation  facilities  within  WRPA  8. 
Detailed  information  may  be  found  in  Appendix  D,  Inventory  of  facilities. 


Shal low- Draft  Channels 

The  GIWW,  Morgan  City  to  Port  Allen  Alternate  Route,  Baton  Rouge 
Harbor  Barge  Channel,  and  Big  and  Little  Pigeon  Bayous  are  the  only 
commercial ly  significant  channels  within  WRPA  8.  The  remaining  channels 
in  this  WRPA  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  although  reporting  little 
or  no  barge  traffic,  arc  heavily  utilized  by  recreational  craft  and, 
together  witli  Lake  Maurcpas  and  the  connecting  Lake  Pontchartrain 
located  in  WRPA  10,  provide  most  of  WRPA  8 with  many  areas  suited  to 
any  water  sport.  Bayou  Crosse  fete,  located  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  affords  both  recreational  and  commercial  fishing. 


Ports 

[he  Port  of  Baton  Rouge,  lxiuisiana,  which  ranks  seventh  in  the 
United  States  1197(1),  is  the  only  major  port  located  in  WRPA  8.  It 
comprises  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  about  Mill  168.5 
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above  Head  of  Passes  to  about  Mile  255.2  above  Head  of  Passes,  and 
includes  the  Baton  Rouge  Harbor  (Devil's  Swamp)  Barge  Channel. 

The  port  is  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the  existing  9- foot  channel 
(12- foot  authorized)  and  at  the  head  of  the  deep-draft  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  port  is  also  served  by  a direct  connection  with 
the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  via  the  Port  Allen  Lock  and  the  Gulf 
Intracoastal  Waterway  Alternate  Route  which  extends  from  Morgan  City, 
Louisiana  to  Port  Allen,  Louisiana, 

Fifty- two  piers,  wharves,  and  docks  are  located  in  the  Port  of 
Baton  Rouge.  Thirty- two  of  these  waterfront  facilities  are  on  the  left 
bank,  17  arc  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  extending  from 
about  Mile  169.3  to  Mile  234.3  above  Head  of  Passes,  and  three  are  on 
the  Baton  Rouge  Harbor  (Devil's  Swamp)  Barge  Channel. 

Table  5“  summarizes  the  piers,  wharves,  and  docks  at  the  port  by 
primary  purpose  for  which  used  or  type  of  service  offered. 

Four  companies  operate  warehouses  in  the  port  area  with  a total 
capacity  of  629,000  square  feet  of  dry  storage  space.  These  warehouses 
are  used  for  storing  general  merchandise,  have  railroad  connections,  and 
arc  easily  accessible  to  arterial  highways.  Diversified  handling  equip- 
ment is  maintained  by  the  operators , and  special  services  are  provided 
including  packing  and  crating,  forwarding,  pool  car  distribution,  car- 
loading, weighing,  stamping,  and  marking.  In  addition,  the  Greater 
Baton  Rouge  Port  Commission  has  open  areas  which  are  available  for 
storage  of  waterborne  cargo  not  requiring  protection  from  the  weather. 

WRPA  8 also  contains  several  small  ports  which  have  legally  consti- 
tuted harbor  and  terminal  authorities.  These  ports  arc  listed  in  the 
Regional  Summary. 


Barge  Locks 

Port  Allen  and  Bayou  Sorrel  Locks  are  both  located  on  the  Morgan 
City  to  Port  Allen  Alternate  Route.  The  Port  Allen  Lock  serves  as  the 
connection  to  the  Mississippi  River  while  Bayou  Sorrel  Lock  permits 
navigation  through  the  Hast  Atchafalaya  Basin  Protection  Levee. 


Navigation  Aids 

The  IJ.  S.  Coast  Guard  maintains  all  necessary  navigation  aids  on 
Federally  constructed  channels  and  harbors , ;ind  marks  hazards  to 
navi gat  ion. 


I'able  56  - Existing  Navigation  Improvements-!-^ , KRl’A  8 


Shal  low  - Draft  Channe  1 s 


Amite  River  and  Bayou  Manchac,  l a. 


Baton  Rouge  Harbor  (Devil's  swamp) 


Bayou  Crosse  Tete,  i.a. 


I Vpth  iV  HI  tTi  length 
feet  feet  miles 


niles  Rema  rks /Seet i on  1 nc 1 udcd- 

44  Lake  Maurepas  to  Louisiana  5 

Arkansas,  RR  Bridge  at  Mi.  8 of 
Bayou  Manchac.  Channel  dimension 
apply  only  to  Miles  0-31  with  snag- 
ging for  remainder  of  project  length. 

3.5  From  Mississippi  River  Mile  334 

AMP  generally  northward  for  3.5  miles, 
an  additional  2.5  miles  is  authori- 
zed to  be  constructed  when  port 
development  warrants. 

10.3  Original  project  from  Indian  Village, 
La.,  to  Mi . 10.3,  Mi.  0 to  Mi . 3 is 
new  part  of  Morgan  City-Port  Ulen 
Alternate  Route. 

18."  From  Mi.  10.3  of  Bayou  Crosse  Fete 
to  Mi . 39. 


Big  Pigeon  and 

Little  Pigeon  Bayous , I.a. 


27  Project  provided  for  removal  of  ob- 
structions from  the  entire  length  of 
both  havous . 


Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  - 
Morgan  City  to  Port  Allen 
Alternate  Route 


Pass  Manchac,  La. 


langipaho  i Rita  r,  I a. 


l ickiaw,  \italhanv,  Pontchatoul; 
ami  Blood  River,  La. 


From  CIKW  Mi . 95.5  Mil  to  Mississippi 
River  Mi.  227.6  AMP. 

From  lake  Maurepas  to  lake  Pont  char - 
train.  Project  provides  for  removal 
of  snags  and  logs  only. 

From  Mouth  t>  Mi.  53.5.  Channel 
dimensions  apply  to  bar  channel  only. 
Remainder  of  project  provides  on  I' 
for  removal  of  snags  and  obstructions. 


Project  provides  tor  the  removal  d 
obstructions  in  the  lickfaw  Kiwi, 

Mi.  o to  36  in  the  Natalbanv  River 
f rom  Mi . n to  in,  in  the  I'ontehatoula 
Rivei  from  Mi.  n to  5.5,  and  in  the 
Blood  River  from  Mi . 0 to  1. 


- Detailed  information  on  existing  facilities  maybe  found  in  Appendix  D,  Inventoiv  t 
Faci 1 it ies . 


Point  n Mi  at  xpressed  as  miles  above  the  Head  of  Passe  <HP  . i 

on  the  CIWlv  are  expressed  a mile-  east  or  west  ol  llanw  I . s k in  New  'rle.ms  Sill  , Mil  . 
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Table  57  - Port  of  Baton  Rouge  facilities 


Primary  Purpose  for  which  Used  Number 


Cargo  handling: 

Bauxite  and  alumina 3 

Bulk  salt,  chlorine,  and  liquid  caustic  soda  1 

General  cargo: 

By  barge 1 

Foreign  and  domestic  2 

Grain,  molasses,  benzene,  and  muriatic  acid  (one  each)  . . -1 

Liquid  ammonia  3 

Petroleum  products,  crude  oil,  petrochemicals,  and 

Chemicals 14 

Phosphate,  flourspar,  dry  and  liquid  sulphur,  liquid 

fertilizer,  ammonia,  and  chemicals  1 

Shell 8 

Sulphuric  acid  and  liquid  sulphur  2 

Landing  for  passenger  and  vehicular  ferries  4 

Marine  services  and  repairs: 

Handling  boat  stores  and  marine  supplies  2 

Mooring  2 

Mooring  in  connection  with  marine  repairs  and  outfitting.  3 

Unused  facilities  at  time  of  survey  

TCfTAI 52 


hxistin'g  anr-n:Ra 
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General 

The  1970  waterborne  commerce  for  WRPA  8 is  shown  by  commodity  cate- 
gories in  table  58.  Petroleum  products  and  Industrial  chemicals  comprise 
the  majority  of  movements.  In  addition,  the  Port  of  Baton  Rouge  handles 
large  amounts  of  grains,  iron  and  steel,  and  aluminum  ores. 


Inland  Commerce 

Commodity  categories  involving  significant  inland  tonnages  for 
1VRPA  8 are  discussed  below. 

Grain 

Waterways  within  WRPA  8 support  little  significant  inland  grain 
traffic.  The  Port  of  Baton  Rouge,  however,  handled  shallow-draft 
tonnages  in  excess  of  2,000,000  tons  in  1970.  This  grain,  almost 
entirely  com  and  soybeans,  is  nearly  all  exported. 

Goa  1 

The  majority  of  WRPA  8 movements  in  this  category  consist  of 
through  tows  of  coal  southbound  for  Texas  on  the  Morgan  City-Port  Allen 
Alternate  Route,  and  import-export  tonnages  of  coke,  asphalt , and 
related  solvents  handled  at  the  Port  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Petroleum  ;md  Related  Products 

Crude  petroleum  and  refined  products  comprise  44  percent  of  all 
waterway  movements  in  WRPA  8 and  45  percent  of  inland  tonnages  handled 
at  the  Port  of  Baton  Rouge.  As  shown  in  table  58,  nearly  all  of  the 
WRPA  8 waterway  movements  of  petroleum  originate  on  the  Morgan  City- 
Port  Allen  Alternate  Route.  In  the  main,  these  movements  represent 
crude  oil  which  is  produced  within  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  ;ind  then 
moved  by  barge  to  refineries  in  the  Baton  Rouge  area  ;ind  elsewhere, 
and  refined  petroleum  products  moving  in  through  tows  from  refineries 
in  Texas  and  Southwest  Louisiana  to  points  on  the  Mississippi  River 
System.  About  65  percent  of  the  inland  petroleum  tonnages  handled  at 
Baton  Rouge  consist  of  shallow-draft  receipts  and  shipments  of  crude 
oil  and  refined  gasoline.  The  remainder  comprises  both  receipts  and 
shipments  of  the  various  other  refined  oil  products. 

14 
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1 ron  ;md  Steel 

Iron  and  manganese  ores  represent  the  bulk  of  inland  tonnages 
within  this  commodity  grouping  handled  at  the  Port  of  Baton  Rouge.  The 
movements  consist  generally  of  foreign  ore  imports  being  barged  to 
inland  foundries. 
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..  Iron  (,  Industrial  Agricultural  Aluminum  General 

Ports  Grain  Coal  Petroleum  CSSA^'  Sulfur  Steel  Chemicals  Chemicals  Ores  Other  Cargo  Total 


Industrial  Chemicals 

Waterway  movements  of  industrial  chemicals  in  WRPA  8 consist  pre- 
dominantly of  northbound  th rough -tows  on  the  Morgan  City-Port  Allen 
Alternate  Route.  These  movements  generally  originate  at  the  numerous 
chemical  and  petrochemical  plants  located  on  the  Louisiana  and  Texas 
Gulf  coast,  ;md  are  destined  for  points  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River 
system  or  for  export. 

Inland  movements  of  industrial  chemicals  pertaining  to  the  Port  of 
Raton  Rouge  are  large  shipments  originating  at  the  large  chemical  plants 
located  there. 

Other 

'Phis  category  is  comprised  almost  entirely  of  salt  moving  in  through 
tows  on  the  Morgan  City-Port  Allen  Alternate  Route  ;md  destined  for 
points  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River  System. 

General  Cargo 

Inland  tonnages  of  significance  under  this  category  are  unspecified 
grain  mill  products,  nonferrous  ores,  and  building  cement. 


Coastwise  Trade 

Over  85  percent  of  1970  coastwise  traffic  handled  through  Baton 
Rouge  port  facilities  consisted  of  petroleum  shipments.  Distillate 
fuel  oil  and  crude  petroleum  formed  the  bulk  of  these  shipments  and 
together  comprised  nearly  60  percent  of  all  coastwise  traffic  from  this 
port . 


Foreign  Trade 

The  major  items  of  foreign  commerce  shipped  and  received  at  Raton 
Rouge  are  grains,  iron  and  steel,  industrial  chemicals,  aluminum  ores, 
and  general  cargo  items.  These  are  discussed  below. 

Grains 

Foreign  grain  traffic  at  the  port  consists  entirely  of  exports  of 
which  com  and  soybeans  account  for  nearly  95  percent. 

Iron  ;ind  Steel 

F.ighty-three  percent  of  the  foreign  trade  at  Raton  Rouge  covered 
by  this  grouping  consists  of  imported  iron  and  manganese  ores  destined 
for  shallow  draft  and  rail  shipment  to  inland  foundries. 

Industrial  (liemicals 

Exports  of  unclassified  basic  chemical  products  account  for  97 
percent  of  the  trade  i older  this  category. 


/ 


Aluminum  Ores 

The  1970  deep-draft  movements  of  aluminum  ores  were  comprised 
entirely  of  imported  bauxite,  amounting  to  nearly  4.5  million  tons. 

These  shipments  were  destined  for  three  facilities  in  and  around  Baton 
Rouge  where  bauxite  is  converted  into  alumina. 

The  alumina  is  then  railed  and/or  barged  to  primary  aluminum 
facilities  in  the  New  Orleans  area  ;md  elsewhere. 

General  Cargo 

Under  this  category  the  dominant  articles  are  imported  unclassified 
non-ferrous  ores  and  exported  unclassified  grain  mill  products. 


VHssiii.  composition 


Commercial  vessel  movements  over  WRPA  8 waterways  ;md  through  the 
Port  of  Baton  Rouge  are  summarized  in  table  59.  Descriptions  of  typi- 
cal vessels  are  contained  in  the  Regional  Summary. 


FUTURE  NEEDS 


P ros pec t i ve  Comme  r ce 

Waterborne  Commerce  in  the  selected  commodity  categories  was  pro- 
jected in  accordance  with  indices  of  output  developed  for  the  appro- 
priate major  industry'  groups.  These  indices  are  shown  on  table  60.  In 
general,  the  Program  A indices  represent  FIBERS'  forecast  of  economic 
growth  for  the  individual  WRPA's  within  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 
Program  B indices  were  developed  to  reflect  a regional  growth  in  employ- 
ment equal  to  the  national  average,  1.4  percent^/.  Application  of  these 
indices  to  the  base  year  tonnages  shown  previously  on  table  58  yield 
future  levels  of  commerce  as  shown  in  aggregate  on  table  61.  These 
levels  are  designated  as  the  gross  needs  of  the  area.  Note  that  the 
projections  are  expressed  in  ton-miles  for  the  waterways  and  in  short 
tons  for  the  Port  of  Baton  Rouge. 


Net  Needs 


Navigation  needs  projected  to  arise  in  WRPA  8 during  the  study 
period  arc  shown  on  table  62.  As  stated  previously,  the  CTWW,  Morg;in 
City-Port  Allen  Utcmate  Route,  Baton  Rouge  Harbor  Barge  Channel,  and 
Big  and  Little  Pigeon  Bayous  are  the  only  channels  in  WRPA  8 earning 


further  discussion  of  these  indices  and  their  derivations  is  contained 
in  Appendix  B,  Economics. 
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significant  commercial  tonnages.  Big  and  Little  Pigeon  Bayous , and  the 
Baton  Rouge  Harbor  Channel  are  considered  to  he  adequate  in  terms  of 
projected  Program  A and  B gross  needs.  The  existing  capacity  of  the 
Morgan  City-Port  Allen  Alternate  Route  is  determined  by  the  Bayou 
Sorrel  and  Port  Allen  Locks.  It  is  projected  that  under  Program  A 
criteria,  the  capacity  of  these  locks  will  he  exceeded  by  5.7  million 
tons  and  62.4  million  tons  in  the  years  2000  and  2020,  respectively. 

The  corresponding  shortfall  in  capacity  under  Program  B projections  will 
he  11.8  million  tons  and  78.9  million  tons. 


lities  in  WRPA  8 almost  exclusively 
are  discussed  separately  in  Appendix  N 


Tab le  60  - Economic  Forecast,  !VRPA  8 
Indices  of  Productivity  by  Major  Industries 


Commodity 

1 (Industy  Group) 

Program 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Grain  (Agriculture) 

A 

-- 

100 

132 

166 

206 

I 

B 

100 

132 

178 

221 

Coal  (Mining,  National) 

A 

100 

99 

105 

109 

137 

223 

329 

j 

B 

100 

99 

105 

109 

137 

223 

329 

Petroleum  (Mining  f, 

Refining  Average) 

A 

100 

113 

116 

119 

152 

218 

358 

B 

100 

113 

117 

121 

166 

253 

422 

CSSA  (Quarrying) 

A 

100 

84 

101 

102 

109 

176 

301 

B 

100 

84 

103 

105 

120 

204 

355 

Sulfur  (Quarrying) 

A 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

B 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 Iron  {j  Steel, 

Aluminum  Ores 

U (Primary  Metals) 

A 

100 

178 

184 

192 

275 

496 

852 

B 

100 

178 

186 

196 

302 

574 

1 ,005 

Industrial  Chemicals 
(Chemicals  $ Allied 

Products) 

A 

100 

117 

123 

133 

220 

631 

1,611 

B 

100 

117 

124 

135 

241 

750 

1,900 

Agricultural  Chemicals 

(Agriculture) 

A 

-- 

-- 

-- 

100 

132 

166 

206 

II 

B 

100 

132 

178 

221 

Other  Commodities 
(Chemical  8 Allied 

Products) 

A 

100 

117 

123 

1 32 

220 

631 

1,611 

B 

100 

117 

124 

133 

241 

730 

1 ,900 

Miscellaneous  Commo- 
dities (Other 

Manufacturing) 

A 

100 

105 

111 

117 

183 

441 

1,01' 

B 

100 

105 

111 

1 19 

201 

510 

1 , 199 

-I 
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Table  62  - Navigation  Needs,  WRPA  8 (cont. 
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LEGENO 


HYDROLOGICAL  boundary 


STATE  BOUNDARY 


PARISH  OR  COUNTY  BOUNDARY 


MISSISSIPPI 

LOUISIANA 


MAJOR  STREAMS  AND 
NAVIGABLE  WATERWAYS 

WRPA-8 


W R P A 9 


WRPA  9,  which  represents  13  nercent  of  the  stuch'  area,  comprises 
all  or  portions  of  21  southwestern  and  south-central  Louisiana  parishes. 
Total  area  amounts  to  13,296  square  miles.  This  WRPA  ranges  from  the 
Sabine  River  watershed  near  the  Texas  stateline  eastward  to  the  Hast 
Atchafalaya  Basin  Protection  Levee,  and  south  from  the  Red  River  Basin 
in  the  area  of  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  About  30 
percent  of  the  total  land  area  in  the  state  of  Louisiana  is  contained 
in  WRPA  9.  The  topography  varies  from  coastal  marshes  in  the  south 
through  central  plains  which  finally  rise  to  rolling  wooded  hills  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  area. 

The  subtropical  latitudes  and  the  warm  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  the  major 
determinants  of  local  climate,  which  is  characteri zed  by  hot  summers  and 
mild  winters.  Average  monthly  tempo ratures  range  from  82°  F.  in  August 
to  54°  F.  in  January.  Normal  annual  precipitation  is  about  38  inches. 


Existing  Economic  Development 

WRPA  9 enjoys  a diversified  economy  based  on  petroleum  explora- 
tion, production  ;md  refining  salt  and  sulphur  mining,  timber,  chemical 
manufacturing,  commercial  fishing,  and  agriculture. 

These  activities  reflect  the  rich  resource  base  of  WRPA  9.  Oil  and 
gas  fields  arc  located  throughout  the  area,  and  offshore.  Sulphur 
deposits  are  found  in  Calcasieu  Parish,  while  extensive  salt  deposits 
exist  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  WRPA.  The  value  of  all  minerals 
produced  in  WRPA  9 for  1969  comprised  a third  of  the  $4.7  billion 
Louisiana  total.  Commercial  forests  covered  about  41  percent  of  the 
total  WRPA  9 land  area  in  1970.  Rice,  sugarcane,  and  soybeans  represent 
the  most  important  crops  in  the  area,  and,  together  with  hay,  cotton, 
and  coni,  have  comprised  over  95  percent  of  recent  harvests . In  addition, 
those  larger  towns  and  cities  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area  which 
have  access  to  the  commercial  waterways  have  developed  a sizable  transpor- 
tation service  industry.  j 

Total  population  in  WRPA  9 has  increased  60.7  percent  since  1940 
to  748,433  in  1970.  Increasing  industrialization  of  WRPA  9 has  been 
reflected  in  the  growth  of  urban  population,  which  has  increased  from 
30  percent  in  1940  to  57  percent  in  1970.  Major  population  centers 
within  the  area  include  L;ikc  Charles,  Lafayette,  ;uid  Mcxandria.  1970 
populations  for  the  Lake  Charles  and  the  Lafayette  SMSA's  were  145,415 
and  109,716,  respectively,  while  the  1970  population  of  Uexandria  was 
41,557. 
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Transportation  Facilities  (Excluding  Waterways) 


Railways 

Numerous  railways  serve  WRPA  9.  The  more  important  lines  among 
them  are  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Lines, 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway 
Company . 


Highways 

WRPA  9 is  traversed  by  many  local,  state,  and  federal  highways.  A 

listing  of  those  of  major  importance  is  as  follows: 

U.  S.  Highway  71  - Adjoining  U.  S.  Highway  190,  U.  S.  Highway  71  cuts 

through  the  northeast  corner  of  WRPA  9 running  in  a 
northwesterly  direction. 

U.  S.  Highway  90  - U.  S.  Highway  90  runs  in  an  east-west  direction  from 

Texas  through  Lake  Charles  and  into  Lafayette  where 
it  changes  to  a southeasterly  direction  passing 
through  Morgan  City. 

U.  S.  Highway  167  - Beginning  in  Lafayette,  U.  S.  Highway  16"  runs  in 

a northerly  direction. 


U.  S.  Highway  171  - Located  in  the  western  portion  of  WRPA  9,  U.  S. 

Highway  171  runs  in  a northerly  direction  out  of 
Lake  Charles. 


U.  S.  Highway  190  - Passing  in  an  east-west  direction  in  WRPA  9,  U.  S. 

Highway  190  passes  through  Opelousas. 

Interstate  10  - Running  in  an  east-west  direction,  Interstate  10 

passes  through  Lake  Charles  and  Lafayette  and 
parallels  U.  S.  Highway  90  between  these  cities. 


Airlines 

There  are  three  commercial  airports  located  in  WRPA  9,  one  in  Lake 
Charles,  one  in  Lafayette,  and  one  in  Leesville.  The  Lake  Charles  and 
Lafayette  fields  are  equipped  to  handle  nationally  operating  commercial 
jet  aircraft,  while  the  Leesville  facility  is  limited  to  commercial 
propeller  aircraft. 

Pi pel ines 

WRPA  9 contains  an  elaborate  network  of  onshore  and  adjacent  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  pipelines.  These  lines  range  in  size  from  small  2- inch 
diameter  local  lines  up  to  the  large  36- inch  major  interstate  transmission 
1 i nes . 


EXISTING  NAVIGATION  IMPROVEMENTS 


General 

Table  63  contains  a listing  and  brief  description  of  existing 
navigation  improvements  within  WRPA  9.  Detailed  information  may  be 
found  in  Appendix  D,  Inventory  of  Facilities. 

Shallow- Draft  Channels 

The  dominant  navigation  feature  of  WRPA  9 is  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway.  Together  with  its  tributary  channels,  it  provides  the  southern 
half  of  WRPA  9 with  a well -developed  shallow-draft  transportation  system 
vital  to  the  mineral  resource  oriented  portion  of  the  area  economy . 
Petroleum  and  its  products  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  movements 
over  the  GIWW  main  stem  as  well  as  most  of  the  remaining  WRPA  9 water- 
ways. Notable  exceptions  are:  Bayous  Petit  Arise,  Tigre,  and  Carlin 

over  which  bulk  salt  movements  predominate;  and  the  Atchafalaya  River 
below  Morgan  City,  and  Freshwrater  Bayou  on  which  marine  shells  comprise 
the  majority  of  tonnage  movements. 

In  addition  to  the  above  commercial  channels,  there  exists  within 
the  coastal  marshes  of  WRPA  9 a labyrinthine  network  of  pipeline  and 
drainage  canals  which  are  heavily  used  by  recreational  craft  and  inland 
fishermen  and,  to  a lesser  degree,  by  oil  exploration  and  service  craft. 


Deep-Draft  Channels 

The  Calcasieu  River  and  Pass  provide  a 40  X 400  foot  deep-draft 
navigation  channel  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  public  wharves  located  in 
the  city  of  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  a distance  of  about  34  miles.  The 
deep-draft  channel  extends  ;in  additional  2 miles  upstream  at  dimensions 
of  33  feet  X 230  feet  and  terminates  in  a 33- foot  X 730- foot  X 1000- foot 
turning  basin.  In  addition,  this  main  channc  1 is  intersected  by  two 
short  connecting  channels,  Devil's  Elbow  Industrial  Canal  at  mile  22.3, 
and  Coon  Island  Channel  (30  feet  X 100  feet)  at  mile  32.2. 

The  Atchafalaya  River  below  Morgan  City,  Louisiana,  is  authorized  at 
dimensions  of  20  feet  X 200  feet  across  Atchafalaya  Bay  to  the  20-foot 
contour  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  portion  of  the  channel  in  the  bay, 
however,  is  only  dredged  to  18  feet  X 200  feet  and  between  dredgings 
silts  to  dimensions  as  small  as  12  feet  X 140  feet.  The  remainder  of 
the  channel  is  self-maintaining  at  greater  than  authorized  dimensions. 


f 


Table  03  - Existing  Navigation  Improvements— WRPA  9 


Depth 

W i dth 

Length 

Remarks/Sect  ion  Included-^ 

Shal  low  Draft  Channels 

TTvF 

foot 

mi  les 

Atchafalava  River,  Morgan 

City  to  Old  River,  La. 

12 

125 

121 

Old  River  Lock  at  Mississippi  River  to 
Morgan  City,  la. 

Bavous  Petit  Ailsc,  1'igre, 

and  Carlin,  La. 

9 

80 

14 

Bayou  Petit  .Ansc  tromGulf  Int racoastal 
Waterway  (Mi . 145."  Will.)  to  head  of  Avery 
island,  l.a.  Bayou  Carlin  from  mouth  to 
Jefferson  Island,  l.a. 

Bayou  Plaquemine  Brule 

6 

60 

19 

From  its  junction  with  Bayou  Ik-  Cannes  to 
Crowley,  l.a. 

Bayou  Teche 

8 

6 

80 

50 

50 

57 

W 

Mouth  to  Mi.  50  near  New  Iberia,  la. 

Calcasieu  River 

9 

Not 

Spoc ified 

49 

From  Lake  Charles,  Mi.  3",  to  Phillips 
Bluff,  la.,  Mi . 85.9;  non -navi  gable 
above  Mi.  60. 

Franklin  Canal 

8 

40 

6 

From  GIWW  (Mi.  121  Will.)  to  1 rank  1 in,  la. 

Freshwater  Bayou 

12 

125 

20 

GIWW  (Mi.  161.2  Wil  l to  dull  of  Mexico. 

Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway 

12 

125 

171 

! rom  \t chafalaya  River,  La. , IWW  Mi . 
) . 5 Will  i to  Sab  me  River,  . xa  " . 
Will.)  . 

Mcrmentau  River,  I.a. 

3/ 

3/ 

35 

Mcrmentau  River  at  the  GIWW  ti  tin.  C.uli 

(GHVW- Schooner  Ravou  Section) 

of  Mexico. 

3/ 

3/ 

45 

Mermentau  River  at  the  GIWW  t.  tin  1 IWW 

m 

in  the  vicinity  of  Vermilion  1 e,  k via 
Grand  and  White  lakes  .uwl  Schooner  i o .. 

Mcrmentau  River,  Bavous 

9 

100 

33 

Mermentau  River  from  it--  junction  with 

Nezpique  >\  Des  Cannes 

12 

100 

25 

Giww  (Mi.  202.2  Will  1 Mermentau,  - ... 

12 

100 

9 

67 

Nezpique  from  its  mouth  to  'll . 25;  Ravou 
lk-s  Cannes  trom  it>  mouth  to  Mi  . ■>. 

Vermilion  River 

Deep-Draft  Channels 

9 

80 

51 

V i rmi  1 1 on  Bay  t<  Lafayette,  La. ; V<  rmi  1 1 n 
River  intersects  GIWW  at  Mi.  i 1 Will. 

Atchafalava  River,  Morgan 

City  to  Cul f of  Mexico 

20 

200 

38 

From  Morgan  City , La.  t foot 

in  Gulf;  due  ti  hoal in;  th  ■ ■ • 

depth  is  11  feet  over  par;  Bax  Channel, 

14  feet;  Existing  pron  t depth,  .’•>  Kvt. 

1 Detailed  information  on 

exist  inn 

l ac  i 1 1 1 i c 

•s  may 

he  found  in  Appendix  D,  Invent  ry  1 

Faci I i ties. 

Points  on  Mississippi  Kivei  arc  expressed  as  miles  .ihovv  the  Head  of  I'a  c-  Vii'  . ■ 
the  ( 1 1 WW  are  expressed  as  miles  e.ist  or  west  of  Harvev  lock  in  Nov.  i lean-  (1311  , WM 

- Project  provides  for  a channel  .tons  section  1 > . ji  ia  i * t • ■ ■ t InPv  a c rail, 

except  for  short  sections  of  (>  feet  X c>0  feet,  and  ft  < t \ It'  foot. 


/ 
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Table  o3  - 

lixisting  Navigation 

Improvements— L WRPA  9 (cont’d) 

Deej  Draft  ( hannels 

Depth 

feet 

Wl  Jth 
Teet~ 

Length 

miles 

? / 

Remarks/Sect i on  I ncludecP- 

Calcasieu  River  )i  Pass, 

La.  40 

400 

58 

From  Lake  Charles,  La.,  to  42- foot  contour 
in  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Devil's  Llbow,  La. 

35 

300 

3 

The  channel  connects  with  Calcasieu  River 
(Mi.  22.51  at  its  intersection  with  the 
Cl  MV  (Mi.  241.2). 

Coon  Island,  La. 

30 

100 

1.5 

The  channel  is  located  1.5  miles  down- 
stream from  Lake  Charles  at  Mi.  32.2, 
right  descending  bank  of  Calcasieu  River. 

Ports 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

40 

400 

20 

Tlie  port  of  Lake  Charles  includes  part  of 
Calcasieu  River  and  Pass,  Devil's  Llbow, 
and  Coon  Island  Channels.  Principal 
waterborne  commerce  handled  at  port  are 
crude  petroleum,  petroleum  products, 
chemicals,  rice,  and  unmanufactured  marine 
shell.  Detailed  information  on  facilities 
can  be  found  in  Fxisting  Facilities  Report 

Morgan  City,  La. 

20 

200 

3 

Technically,  Morgan  City  can  he  classified 

as  a port  since  the  existing  project  calls 
for  20-foot  depth.  Principal  commodities 
moving  through  the  port  are  unmanufactured 
shells,  petroleum,  and  miscellaneous  equip- 
ment for  fabrication  and  repairs  of  large 
marine  structures  for  offshore  oil  indust rv. 


Lucks 

Depth  over  Sill 
feet 

IV  i dth 
T5?t~ 

Length 

feet 

Remarks /Sect  ion 

I nc 1 uded- 

Calcasieu  Lock 

13 

75 

1,206 

Opened  to  Navigation  in 

1950 

Vermilion  Lock 

11.3 

56 

1,182 

Opened  to  Navigation  in 

1933 

Freshwater  Bayou 
Lock 

lb 

84 

600 

Opened  to  Navigation  in 

1968 

Old  River  Lock 

13 

75 

1 ,200 

Opened  to  Navigation  in 

1963 

1/  let  ailed  information  on  existing 

1 .K  i lit  K'S. 

facilities  may 

be  found  in  Appendix  1), 

Inventory  oi 

Points  on  Mississippi  River  are  expressed  as  miles  above  the  1 lead  ot  Passes  (.MUM  ; Points  on 
the  (HWh  are  expressed  as  miles  east  or  west  of  Harvey  Lock  in  New  Orleans  (1JIL,  Will  I. 


ri 


Locks 

There  are  four  shallow-draft  locks  located  in  WRPA  9.  They  are  the 
Calcasieu,  Vermilion,  Freshwater  Bayou,  and  Old  River  Locks.  Calcasieu 
and  Vermilion  Locks,  located  on  the  GIWW  at  Miles  162.71/  and  138.4l/ 
respectively,  function  primarily  to  prevent  salt  water  intrusion  into 
the  Mermentau  River  Basin.  Similarly,  Freshwater  Bayou  Lock  serves  to 
prevent  salt  water  intrusion  into  the  marshes  located  adjacent  to  the 
channel  above  the  lock. 

The  Old  River  Lock,  located  near  Mississippi  River  Mile  304  VIP, 
serves  as  the  connection  between  that  river  and  the  Atchafalaya  and 
Red  Rivers. 


Ports 

The  principal  deepwater  port  in  WRPA  9 is  the  Port  of  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana.  In  1970  this  port  ranked  twentieth  in  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  tonnage  handled.  The  waterfront  limits  at  the  port  include 
both  sides  of  the  Calcasieu  River  northward  from  the  Calcasieu- Cameron 
Parish  line  to  the  public  wharves  opposite  Clooney  Island,  a distance 
of  about  15  miles,  and  above  the  public  wharves  for  an  additional  11.5 
miles.  The  port  facilities  include  about  sixty  public  and  private 
wharves  located  on  the  main  channel,  on  the  industrial  canal  at  Devil's 
Elbow,  and  on  the  Coon  Island  Channel.  Twenty- one  of  these  wharves  arc 
designed  to  handle  petroleum  and  petrochemical  products.  Additionally, 
the  Lake  Charles  Harbor  and  Terminal  District  operates  22  pub  1 i c 
warehouses  with  a total  of  427,200  square  feet  of  space  plus  115,000 
square  feet  of  open  storage.  Morgan  City,  although  technically  a deep- 
draft  port  by  virtue  of  its  authorized  20-foot  X 200-foot  channel  , 
actually  supports  only  minor  foreign  and  coastwise  trade,  consisting 
primarily  of  large  offshore  oilfield  production  and  construction  equip- 
ment which  is  built  and  serviced  in  the  area. 

Its  close  proximity  to  offshore  oil  activities  and  marine  shell 
deposits,  confined  with  its  location  on  the  GIWW  docs,  however,  give 
rise  to  considerable  shallow-draft  movements , as  shown  on  table  68. 

In  addition  to  the  .above  two  ports,  there  are  a nuniaer  of  smaller 
specialized  ports  throughout  WRPA  9.  Those  which  have  legally  consti- 
tuted harbor  and  terminal  authorities  are  shown  in  the  regional  summary. 


— ^ Mileage  west  of  llarvcv  Lock. 
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Navigation  Aids 


The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  maintains  all  necessary  aids  to  navigation 
on  Federally  constructed  channels,  and  marks  hazards  to  navigation. 


AUTHORIZED  NAVIGATION  IMPROVEMENTS 

Navigation  improvements  authorized  for  Federal  construction  within 
WRPA  9 are  shown  on  table  64. 


Shallow-Draft  Channels 

The  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1962  authorized  the  enlargement  of  the 
existing  12  feet  X 125  feet  CIWW  between  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  the 
Houston  Ship  Channel.  The  dimensions  specified  for  the  section  tra- 
versing IVRPA  9 are  16  feet  X 200  feet.  'Die  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1965  authorized  several  cutoffs  of  dimensions  12  feet  X 125  feet  in  the 
Mermentau  River  above  Lake  Arthur  and  ui  Bayous  Nezpique  and  Des  Cannes, 
and  authorized  replacement  of  the  highway  bridge  over  the  Mermentau 
River  at  the  city  of  Lake  Arthur. 


Deep-Draft  Channels 

Hie  previously  mentioned  industrial  canal  located  at  the  Devil's 
Elbow  loop  of  the  Calcasieu  River  below  Lake  Charles,  Louis iana,  was 
authorized  for  enlargement  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965.  The 
existing  canal  will  be  enlarged  to  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Calcasieu 
River  main  channel,  40  feet  X 400  feet,  and  will  be  slightly  lengthened. 
In  addition,  a 40-foot  X 1000-foot  X 1000-foot  turning  basin  will  be 
constructed  at  the  landward  end  of  the  channel. 


Locks 

Replacement  of  the  Vermilion  Lock  was  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  in  May  1967,  under  authority  granted  in  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1909.  The  new  lock  will  be  located  near  the  existing  one. 
Currently  authorized  dimensions  for  the  replacement  lock  are  75  feet  X 
1200  feet  with  a sill  elevation  of  -15  feet  mc;m  low  gulf. 


Table  64  - Authorized  Navigation  Improvements,  1VRPA  9 


/ 
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EXISTING  COMMERCE 


General 

1970  waterborne  commerce  for  WRPA  9 waterways  is  shown  by  commodity 
categories  on  table  05.  These  movements  arc  discussed  individually  in 
succeeding  paragraphs . 


Inland  Commerce 


Grain 

The  only  significant  shallow-draft  grain  movements  in  WRPA  9 
consist  primarily  of  northbound  soybeans  on  the  Atchafalaya  River  and 
westbound  through  movements  of  feed  grains  over  the  GIWW  destined  for 
Texas . 

Coal 

Shallow- draft  coal  movements  within  WRPA  9 arc  confined  to  west- 
bound through  tows  on  the  GIWW  destined  for  steam-electric  generating 
plants  in  Texas.  These  movements  originate  almost  exclusively  on  the 
Ohio  River  System  and  reach  the  GIWW  via  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Morgan  City  - Port  Allen  Alternate  route. 

Petroleum 

Crude  petroleum  and  refined  products  account  for  66  percent  of  all 
tonnage  moving  on  WRPA  9 waterways  in  1970.  Movements  under  this  cate- 
gory consisted  mainly  of  crude  petroleum  westbound  to  refineries  in 
Texas  and  southwestern  Eouisiana,  and  eastbound  movements  of  refined 
products,  principally  gasoline  and  residual  fuel  oil. 

This  pattern  of  movements  is  a function  of  the  distribution  of 
refineries  and  oilfields  in  the  Gulf  Coast  area  and  is  expected  to 
obtain  with  little  change  for  the  entire  study  period. 

Cement,  Stone,  Sand,  and  Aggregate  (CSSA) 

As  shown  on  tali  I e 65,  the  GIWW,  the  bower  Atchafalaya  River,  and 
the  Calcasieu  River  support  the  preponderance  of  WRPA  9 movements  in 
this  category.  'Hie  large  majority  of  these  movements  arc  comprised  of 
unmanufactured  marine  shells  which  originate  at  reefs  located  South 
of  Morgan  City  in  the  Atchafalaya  Bay,  ;md  in  bake  Pont chart  rain  near 
New  Orleans.  These  shells  find  a variety  of  uses  including  road 
construction  and  maintenance,  oilfield  construction,  ;uui  as  raw  material 
for  the  production  of  Portland  cement . Also  included  in  the  CSSA 
categoiy  are  smaller  amounts  of  building  cement,  sand,  and  gravel  used 
in  general  construction. 

Sulphur 

Virtually  all  WRPA  9 movements  of  sulphur  consist  of  bulk  liquid 
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1 HO  ,210  --  fi,8fi7  2,514  --  --  89,514  1,198,882 


Table  65  - 1970  Waterborne  Commerce,  WRPA  9 (cont'dl 


shipments  on  the  GIWW,  originating  in  the  vicinity  of  Larose,  Louisiana, 
and  destined  for  the  Beaumont,  Texas,  area. 

Iron  and  Steel 

Over  90  percent  of  iron  and  steel  improvements  within  hid’ A 9 occur 
on  the  GIIVW.  Primarily,  these  movements  are  petroleum- related  materials, 
such  as  drill  pipe  and  casing,  and  pipeline  tubing,  originating  on  the 
Ohio  River  and  Great  Lakes  Systems  and  destined  for  ports  or  oil  field 
supply  depots  located  on  the  Louisiana  and  Texas  section  of  the  G I IWV . 

Industrial  Chemicals 

Movements  under  this  category  consist  in  the  main  of  basic  chemi- 
cals, benzene,  toluene,  alcohols,  and  caustic  soda  eastbound  on  the 
GIWW  in  through  tows  from  chemical  and  petrochemical  production  facili- 
ties in  southwest  Louisiana  and  eastern  Texas.  Most  of  this  tonnage 
enters  the  Mississippi  River  at  Baton  Rouge  via  the  MC-PA  Route  and  is 
either  moved  upriver  or  exported  from  that  point. 

Agricultural  Chemicals 

Agricultural  chemical  tonnages  are  made  un  of  various  types  of 
fertilizers  moving  in  through  t ows  on  the  GIIVW.  These  movements  are 
predominantly  between  points  on  the  Texas  Gulf  coast  and  points  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers. 

Other 

Movements  under  this  heading  on  WRPA  9 waterways  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  bulk  salt  originating  at  mines  located  on  Bayous  Petit 
Anse  and  Carlin,  and  near  the  GIWW  between  miles  100  and  140  West  of 
Harvey  Lock.  This  salt  moves  to  points  on  the  Mississippi  River  System 
and  the  GIWW  east  of  New  Orleans. 

General  Car^o 

Significant  general  cargo  tonnages  moving  within  WRPA  9 include 
shipments  of  such  items  as  miscellaneous  manufactured  goods,  preformed 
concrete  products,  scrap  metal,  drilling  water,  waterway  improvement 
materials,  and  paper  products. 


Coastwise  Trade 

As  seen  in  table  65,  the  only  significant  coastwise  traffic  in- 
volving WRPA  9 is  comprised  of  petroleum  and  chemical  tonnages  being 
shipped  from  Lake  Charles  to  the  Past  and  West  coasts  of  the  United 
States.  These  two  categories  accounted  for  over  98  percent  of  1970 
coastwise  movements  in  WRPA  9.  About  30  percent  of  the  petroleum 
shipments  consist  of  crude  oil  with  the  remaining  70  percent  made  up 
of  the  various  refined  products,  principally  gasoline.  The  bulk  of 
the  chemical  movements  are  represented  bv  shipments  of  sodum  hydroxide 
(caustic  soda). 
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The  hulk  of  the  foreign  trade  conducted  in  h'RTA  9 is  comprised  of 
exports  under  the  categories  of  grain,  coal,  and  industrial  chemicals 
shipped  from  the  Port  of  l,;ike  Charles . 


Virtually  all  of  the  grain  exports  are  represented  by  rice.  Ton- 
nage exported  in  the  "Coal"  categoiy  is  comprised  exclusively  of 
calcined  coke,  while  the  industrial  chemical  shipments  consist  mainly 
of  unclassified  basic  chemicals.  Other  significant  movements  include 
exported  paper,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  lubricants,  and  imported  non- 
metal  lie  minerals.  In  addition  to  the  above  commerce  involving  Lake 
Giarles,  a small  amount  of  foreign  commerce  is  supported  by  the  Port  of 
Morgan  City.  This  trade  is  comprised  primarily  of  imported  fish  and 
shellfish,  and  exported  iron  and  steel  articles. 


VF.SSHL  COMPOSITION 


Table  66  summarizes  commercial  vessel  movements  over  WRPA  9 water- 
ways. Descriptions  of  typical  vessels  and  tow  composition  are  contained 
in  the  Regional  Summary. 


PirrURT  NERDS 


Prospective  Commerce 

Waterborne  commerce  in  the  selected  commodity  categories  was 
projected  in  accordance  with  indices  of  output  developed  for  the  appro- 
priate major  industry  groups.  These  indices  are  shown  on  table  t>7.  In 
general,  the  Program  A indices  represent  OBERS’  forecast  of  economic 
growth  for  the  individual  WRPA's  within  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 
Program  B indices  were  developed  to  reflect  a regional  growth  in  employ- 
ment equal  to  the  national  average,  1.4  percent!/.  Application  of  these 
indices  to  the  base  year  tonnages  shown  previously  on  table  65  yield 
future  levels  of  commerce  as  shown  in  aggregate  on  table  6S. 

These  levels  are  designated  as  the  gross  needs  of  the  area.  Note  that 
the  projections  are  expressed  in  ton-miles  for  the  waterways  and  in 
short  tons  for  the  ports. 


— Further  discussion  of  these  indices  and  their  derivations  is  contained 
in  Appendix  B,  Economics. 
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Table  b7  - Economic  Forecast,  WRPA  9 
Indices  of  Productivity  by  Major  Industries 


Commodity 

(Industry  Group)  Program 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Grain  (Agriculture) 

A 

100 

102 

104 

129 

156 

179 

B 

100 

102 

104 

129 

168 

192 

Coal  (Mining,  National) 

A 

100 

104 

106 

109 

143 

199 

323 

B 

100 

104 

106 

109 

143 

199 

323 

Petroleum  (Mining  § 

Refining,  Average) 

A 

100 

122 

126 

130 

182 

311 

569 

B 

100 

122 

126 

132 

199 

360 

671 

CSSA  (Quarrying) 

A 

100 

105 

108 

112 

163 

317 

618 

B 

100 

105 

109 

114 

179 

367 

729 

Sulphur  (Quarrying) 

A 

100 

105 

108 

112 

163 

317 

618 

B 

100 

105 

109 

114 

179 

367 

729 

Iron  lj  Steel 

(Primary  Metals) 

A 

100 

103 

105 

108 

141 

218 

340 

B 

100 

103 

105 

108 

141 

218 

340 

I ndus  trial  Chemi cal s 
(Chemicals  f)  Allied 

Products) 

A 

100 

110 

116 

122 

203 

501 

1,198 

B 

100 

110 

117 

124 

223 

579 

1,413 

Agricultural  Cliemicals 

(Agriculture) 

A 

-- 

100 

102 

104 

129 

156 

179 

B 

100 

102 

104 

129 

168 

192 

Other  Commodi t i es 
(Chemicals  f|  Allied 

Products) 

A 

100 

110 

1 16 

122 

203 

501 

1 ,198 

B 

100 

110 

117 

124 

223 

579 

1 ,413 

Miscel laneous  Commod- 
ities (Other  Manu- 

f acturing) 

A 

-- 

100 

106 

112 

195 

481 

1 ,100 

B 

-- 

100 

106 

113 

214 

556 

1,297 
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Table  68  - Present  and  Prospective  Waterborne  Commerce,  WRPA  9 fcont'd) 


Port  of  Take  Charles  12,373  16,875  31,205  61,103  18,363  35,916  "1,686 


Table  68  - Present  and  Prospective  Waterborne  Commerce,  WRPA  9 Ccont'd) 


Net  Needs 


Table  09  summarizes  the  net  navigation  needs  required  to  support 
the  WRPA  commerce  projected  under  Program  A and  R objectives. 

Shallow -Draft  Channels 

As  sham  in  the  table,  improvement  of  existing  channels  will  he 
required  beginning  in  1980  under  both  programs.  In  addition,  new 
channel  construction  will  be  required  by  the  year  2000  to  satisfy  net 
needs . 

Deep-Draft  Channels 

No  new  deep  channel  construction  will  be  required  in  WRPA  9 under 
either  program  until  2020.  Continued  growth  in  the  Port  of  Lake  Charles, 
however,  will  give  rise  to  net  needs  in  improvements  to  existing  channels 
at  that  port  as  early  as  1980. 

Locks 

By  1980,  projected  commerce  over  the  G1WW  under  both  Programs  A 
and  B will  exceed  existing  shallow -draft  lock  capacities  in  WRPA  9. 

The  amount  of  the  needed  additional  capacity  in  the  years  1980,  2000, 
and  2020  will  be  1,000,000  tons,  58,700,000  tons,  and  181,400,000  tons, 
respectively,  under  Program  A criteria,  and  5,900,000  tons,  77,400,000 
tons,  and  223,900,000  tons  under  Program  B. 

Harbors  and  Ports 

There  are  no  net  harbor  or  port  needs  projected  to  occur  in  WRPA  9 
during  the  study  period. 
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Table  69  - Navigation  Needs,  KRPA  9 


Table  69  - Navigation  Needs,  MtPA  9 (cont. 


l.OWl  R MISSISSIPPI  R{  GION 
COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY 


MAJOR  STREAMS  AND 
NAVIGABLE  WATERWAYS 

WRPA-9 

FIGURE  10 


IV  R PA  10 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


WRPA  10  is  made  up  of  all  or  parts  of  17  parishes  in  extreme 
southeastern  Louisiana.  It  represents  about  8 percent  of  the  study 
area  and  covers  7, 729  square  miles.  About  20  percent  of  the  total 
Louisiana  land  area  is  contained  within  this  WRPA.  The  Mississippi 
River  divides  WRPA  10  into  two  parts,  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  area 
lying  south  of  the  river.  Land  within  WRPA  10  can  be  categorized 
topographically  into  3 distinct  regions,  the  alluvial  ridges  adjacent 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  the  vast  swamps  and  marshes  along  the  coast, 
and  the  wooded  hills  north  of  Lake  Pontch art rain.  The  swamps  and 
marshlands  comprise  the  greatest  portion  of  WRPA  10,  while  most  of  the 
commercial  development  and  population  is  concentrated  along  the  alluvial 
ridges,  which  extend  for  as  much  as  5 miles  from  each  river  bank. 

WRPA  10  has  a warm,  humid  climate  typical  of  the  central  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mild  winters  and  hot  summers  prevail,  with  average 
temperatures  ranging  from  55  degrees  F.  in  January  to  83  degrees  F.  in 
July.  Normal  average  annual  rainfall  amounts  to  about  60  inches. 


Existing  Economic  Development 

Economic  activity  in  WRPA  10  is  concentrated  in  three  prime  areas: 
Mineral  production,  petrochemical  manufacturing,  and  the  activities 
centered  in  the  Port  of  New  Orleans.  Total  value  of  mineral  production 
in  WRPA  10  (primarily  oil  and  gas) , represents  over  50  percent  of  the 
state  total.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  coastal  and  offshore  oil  and 
gas  fields  in  the  area,  other  minerals  of  commercial  importance  include 
salt,  sulphur,  sand  and  gravel,  and  marine  shell. 

The  presence  of  these  minerals  combined  with  the  Mississippi  River 
as  a source  of  cooling  and  process  water  has  attracted  a vast  complex 
of  chemical  and  petrochemical  plants  to  the  banks  of  the  river  between 
New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge.  Total  value  of  such  investments  within 
WRPA  10  has  amounted  to  about  $1.5  billion  since  1946. 


The  Port  of  New  Orleans,  which  ranks  second  in  the  nation,  handled 
over  123  million  tons  of  commerce  in  1970  which  produced  about  a half 
billion  dollars  in  direct  revenues.  Approximately  50  percent  of  this 
commerce  was  comprised  of  minerals  and  chemicals.  Agriculture,  although 
of  declining  economic  importance,  still  accounts  for  about  14  percent  of 
land  usage  within  WRPA  10.  About  40  percent  of  the  agricultural  lands 
arc  devoted  to  crops,  with  the  remainder  comprised  principally  of  farm 
forests  and  pasture. 


Additionally,  the  coastal  and  offshore  areas  of  WRPA  10  support  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  industrial  and  food  fisheries.  Important  species 
include  menhaden,  shrimp,  oysters,  flounder,  drum,  and  weak  fish. 


The  major  population  center  within  WRPA  10  is  the  New  Orleans  SMSA, 
which  comprises  80  percent  of  the  WRPA  10  population.  Total  urban 
population  within  WRPA  10  has  increased  from  73  percent  in  1940  to  83 
percent  in  1970,  reflecting  the  increased  industrial  activity  in  the 
area. 


Transportation  Facilities  (Excluding  Waterways) 


Railways 


Railway  services  in  WRPA  10  are  provided  by  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad,  the  Southern  Railway  System,  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 


lighways 

WRPA  10  is  traversed  by  numerous  local,  state,  and  U.  S. , and 


Interstate  highways 
follows: 

11.  S.  Highway 

51  - 

U.  S.  Highway 

60  - 

U.  S.  Highway 

90  - 

U.  S.  Highway 

190  - 

Interstate  10 

- 

Interstate  12 
Ai rl ines 

- 

viding  the  connection  between  Interstate  10  in 
WRPA  10  and  Interstate  55  in  WRPA  8. 


way  is  currently  the  main  artery  between  New  Orleans 
and  Baton  Rouge. 


passes  through  New  Orleans  leading  into  the  coastal 
marshes  of  Louisiana. 


On  the  northern  side  of  Lake  Pont chart rain,  U.  S. 
Highway  190  roughly  parallels  the  shoreline. 


Paralleling  U.  S.  Highway  61,  Interstate  10  passes 
through  New  Orleans. 


Currently  under  construction,  Interstate  12  roughly 
parallels  U.  S.  Highway  190. 


WRPA  10  is  served  by  Moisant  International  Airport  located  jitst 
west  of  New  Orleans  in  the  town  of  Kenner.  This  field  is  equipped  to 
handle  all  nationally  and  internationally  operating  aircraft  now  in 
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service.  In  addition,  studies  are  presently  underway  regarding  expan- 
sion of  this  facility  or  construction  of  a new  field  in  order  to  accom- 
modate anticipated  advancements  in  future  commercial  aircraft. 

Pi pel ines 

Within  WRPA  10  are  a large  number  of  oil  and  gas  pipelines,  with 
sizes  ranging  widely  from  small  local  collection  lines  of  4 -inch  diam- 
eter or  has  up  to  large  interstate  transmission  lines  of  30- inch  diam- 
eter. 


EXISTING  NAVIGATION  IMPROVEMENTS 


General 

Table  70  presents  a list  and  brief  description  of  existing  naviga- 
tion features  within  WRPA  10.  Detailed  information  may  be  found  in 
Appendix  D,  Inventory  of  Facilities. 


Shal low- Draft  Channels 

As  is  the  case  in  WRPA  9,  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  is  the 
major  component  in  the  shallow-draft  navigation  network  located  within 
WRPA  10.  Many  of  the  channels  are  rather  small  dimensionally  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  predominately  serve  craft  other  than  barges,  such  as 
fishing  boats,  oil  field  crew  boats,  and  recreational  craft,  by  pro- 
viding access  for  these  boats  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Minerals,  partic- 
ularly petroleum,  constitute  the  majority  of  movements  for  most  WRPA  10 
waterways,  reflecting  the  natural  resource  oriented  economy  of  the  area 

In  addition  to  the  commercial  waterways,  WRPA  10  also  enjoys  an 
intricate  system  of  pipeline  and  drainage  canals,  many  of  which  support 
a considerable  amount  of  traffic  by  commercial  fishing  and  recreational 
craft . 


Deep-Draft  Channels 

The  Inner  Harbor  Navigation  (Industrial)  Canal  extends  from  the 
Mississippi  River  at  a point  92.6  miles  A.ll.P.  across  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  to  bake  Pontchartrain,  a distance  of  5.5  miles.  A lock  is 
located  2,000  feet  from  the  river  end  and  operated,  toll  free,  on  a 
24-hour  basis.  A turning  basin,  1,000  feet  square  by  30  feet  deep,  is 
1.5  miles  from  the  river  and  immediately  south  of  the  Florida  Avenue 
Bridge.  The  portion  of  this  canal  between  the  Intracoastal  Waterway 
and  the  Mississippi  River,  including  the  lock  and  two  bridges,  is  oper- 
ated by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  A third  bridge  in  this  reach 
is  operated  by  the  Louisiana  State  Department  of  Highways. 
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The  Mississippi  River  - Gulf  Outlet  (MR- GO)  affords  a tidewater 
outlet  to  the  Gulf  that  is  about  37  miles  shorter  than  the  Mississippi 
River  route.  The  project  consists  of  a ship  channel  36  feet  deep  and 
500  feet  wide  extending  approximately  76  miles  in  a land  and  water  cut 
from  the  junction  of  the  Inner  Harbor  Navigation  Canal  (11LNC)  and  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  (GIWW)  in  New  Orleans  to  the  -38-foot  contour 
in  the  Gulf.  .Jetties  for  the  reduction  of  shoaling,  a turning  basin, 
and  a lock  and  connecting  channel  with  the  Mississippi  River  are  salient 
features  of  the  project. 

Locks 

Table  70  contains  a list  of  the  locks  within  WRl’A  10.  All  but  the 
1 1 INC  locks  are  limited  to  shallow-draft  vessels. 

The  I1LNC  lock  serves  as  a link  for  smaller  sized  oceangoing  ves- 
sels moving  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  II INC,  the  G1WIV  lias t 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Algiers  and  Harvey  Locks  provide  the  connection  between  the 
Mississippi  River  at  New  Orleans  and  the  GIWW  West  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Bayou  Bocuf  Lock  on  the  GIWW  (Mile  03  Will.)  provides  navigation 
through  the  levee  system  which  protects  areas  east  of  Morgan  City, 
Louisiana,  from  Atchafalaya  River  floodwaters. 

Ostrica  Lock  and  Hinpire  Lock,  both  operated  by  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana, are  located  between  the  Head  of  Passes  and  the  lower  port  limits 
of  New  Orleans.  These  two  small  locks  provide  passage  for  crewboats, 
fishing  boats,  small  barges,  and  recreational  cratt.  Ostrica  Lock 
(Mile  25 .2  .MU’)  is  on  the  left  descending  bank  and  connects  with  Breton 
Sound,  while  Umpire  Lock  (Mile  29.5  AHP)  on  the  right  bank,  connects 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  via  the  Umpire  Waterway. 


Ports 

The  Port  of  New  Orleans  is  the  major  deep-draft  port  facility  in 
WRl’A  10.  The  port  is  located  on  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River 
iri  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  l'he  lower  limit 
of  the  port  is  approximately  81  miles  above  Head  of  Passes  (AHP).  1'he 
upper  limits  on  the  left  and  right  descending  banks  are  104  and  115 
miles,  respectively,  above  Head  of  Passes.  The  distance  from  the  Head 
of  Passes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  20  miles  via  Southwest  1’ass  and  13 
miles  via  South  Pass.  In  general,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
community  of  Algiers  on  the  opposite  bank  ol  the  river,  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Mississippi  River.  Lake 
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table  70  - 

existing  Navigation 

Improvements—  , WRP.A  10 

Ivpth  WuTtTT 

Length 

Remarks  'Sect  ion  In.  luded^ 

Shallow  Draft  Channel: 

foot' 

feet 

mi  les 

Barataria  Bay  Waterway,  l.a 

12 

125 

41.2 

Lrom  C1WW  Mi.  15  Will  t-  null  ot  Mcxk. 
with  siile  channel  to  (1  rand  Isle,  la. 

Bayou  Bonfouca,  1 a. 

10 

60 

0.3 

l rom  Bayou  Bonfouca  at  Slidell,  l.a.  t 
the  10-foot  contour  of  l.iki  l’ontehai 
train. 

Bayou  Dupre,  l.a. 

6 

80 

7 . 3 

from  Violet,  La.  to  -6-foot  contour  in 
Lake  Borgne.  Width  100  teet  in  Lake; 
6-foot  \ 100  toot  X 200-foot  turning 
basin  in  Violet. 

Bayou  l.acombe,  l.a. 

8 

60 

8.2 

Channel  th rough  bar  in  Lake  Pontchartrain 
onlv.  Remainder  of  project  provides 
onlv  snag  and  tree  removal  to  Mile  8.2 
at  Lacomhe,  La. 

Bayou  Lafourche 

6 

60 

18 

G1KK  Mi.  35  MIL  to  Yankee  Canal. 

9 

100 

9 

Yankee  Canal  to  vicinity  of  Leeville,  La. 

12 

125 

14 

TT 

Lee vi lie.  La.  to  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Bayous  I.al.outre, 
St.  Malo,  and 

S 

30 

7 

Ilopedale,  La.  to  junction  of  Bayous 
I.al.outre  5 St.  Malo. 

Yscloskey,  La. 

5 

40 

0.25 

Bar  Channel,  Lake  Borgne  at  Shell  Beach 

6 

40 

6 . 5 

Bayou  St.  Malo,  Lake  Borgne  to  Bayou 
LaLout re. 

6 

40 

15 

305 

Bavou  LaLout re,  P.loi  Bay  to  Bayou  St. 
Malo. 

Bayou  Segnette  Waterway,  La.  9 

60 

12.2 

Prom  Company  Canal  at  Westwego,  l.a.  to 
GIWW,  Mi . 15  Will  . 

Bavou  I'errebonne,  La. 
I'liefunete  Liter  and  Hogue 

La. 

0 Not  24.1 

Spec i f i ed 

Pal ia. 

Prom  Bush  Canal  fMi . 12.9)  to  Houma,  l.a. 

111 

125 

3.5 

lake  Pont  chart  rain  to  vicinity  of 

8 Not  11.5 

Spec  l f i ed  TTjY 

Madisonvi  1 le,  l.a. 

P.  rand  Bayou  Pass,  La. 

Suit  1 at rueeastal  Waterway 

6 

60 

.5 

Bar  Channel  only. 

Mississippi  Uivcr  to 

1 uke  Borgne  1 lght  20 

12 

ISO 

53 

This  section  also  includes  an  alternate 
9 foot  X 100 -foot  route  through  lake 
Pont  chart  rain. 

Mis-,  iss  ippi  River  t o 

\tcli.il alav.i  River 

12 

125 

95.5 

Table  '0  Lxisting  Navigation  improvements—  , WRPA  10  (cont'd) 


IVptTi 

feet 

wTTt). 

Length 

Sha  1 low  - (fra  ft  Chaime  1 s 

mi  les 

Romarks/Sect  ion  Included- 

Houma  Navigation  Canal,  l.a. 

15 

ISO 

Vi  .6 

1 roin  Houma,  la.  to  lorrobonnc  Bay. 

Little  Caillou  Bayou,  l.a. 

5 

40 

20 

1 ittle  Caillou  Bayou  from  Bavou  lorn 
bonne  to  Kohinson  Canal. 

Michoud  Canal,  l.a. 

18-50 

800 

1.5 

Non-project  channel,  at  present,  Autho- 
rised for  enlargement. 

Waterway  from  Umpire,  l.a.  to 

the  Ciulf  of  Mexico 

9 

80 

10 

lrom  Fmp i rv , l a.  t>  **  foot  contour  in 
the  tail  t ot  Moxico. 

Waterway  from  Intracoastal 

5 

40 

14 

Bavou  Hul.u  in  vivinitv  <d  Houma,  la. 

Waterway  to  Havou  Dulac, 

La. 

10 

45 

2 

C1W1V,  Mile  .'i  Will  to  Houma  Navigati  >n 
Canal . 

. 'eep  Drat  t i luumt  1 • 


Inner  Harbor  Navigation 
Canal  (11  INC) 

32 

300 

Lrom  Mississippi  Rivet  t 1 aki  Pont char 
t rain. 

Mississippi  River  ■ Gulf 
Outlet,  La. 

36 

500 

75.4 

Lrom  HIM  to  the  38  toot  , ontour  in 
the  Cull  ol  Mexico. 

Ports 

Port  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

4(1 

1 ,000 

147 

Bet  h banks  ol  the  Miss i ss i ppi  R ivet 
from  Mi  le  12"  .above  bead  of  Passes  to 
Mouth  ol  Passes. 

32 

.36 

12 

300 

500 

125 

5.5 

5.5 

Lrom  Mississippi  River  to  lake  Pontch.u 
train. 

lrom  It  INI  to  Bayou  Bienvenue. 

C.1WW  from  Mile  0 to  Mile  5.5  MIL. 

1 leptb  ove  r 

Sill 

W I dth 

i engt  h 

, . 

Locks 

feet" 

feet” 

feet 

Remark;  ri  i ic  1 udtwL 

Algiers  link 

13 

75 

800 

Opened  to  Navigation  in  1 1 > 5>6 

Bayou  Boeuf 

13 

*?C 

1156 

Opened  to  Navigation  in  P'54 

Umpire  Lock 

1(1 

40 

200 

• fpened  to  Navigation  in  PUS 

Harvey  Lock 

12 

75 

425 

Opened  to  Navigation  in  l"3t 

Inner  Harbor  Navigation 
Canal  l.oek  (IIINC1 

31.5 

75 

640 

Opened  to  Navigation  in  P'23 

dstrica  Lock 

1(1 

40 

250 

Opened  to  Navigation  in  P>52 

1/  Uetai  led  informat  ice  ui  existing  projects  may  he  tumd  in  Appendix  H,  Invent  on  ol  l-.i«  1 1 it  i« 
1/  Points  on  the  (llhh  are  expressed  as  miles  east  or  west  of  Harvey  l.oeK  in  New  >r  leans 

mu.,  mu.)  . 
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Pontchartrain  and  the  Rigolcts,  a connecting  link  between  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  Lake  Borgne , are  the  northern  boundary.  The  Inner 
Harbor  Navigation  (Industrial)  Canal  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  connects 
the  Mississippi  River  with  Lake  Pontchartrain,  the  Mississippi  River 
Gulf  Outlet  and  the  Cull'  Intracoastal  Waterway  east  of  New  Orleans. 

Limits  of  the  port  encompass  all  of  the  parish  of  Orleans  and  the 
river  frontage  of  the  parishes  of  Jefferson  and  St.  Bernard.  Ibis 
includes  the  towns  and  communities  of  Kenner,  Harahan,  Southport,  Arabi, 
Chalmctte,  Meraux,  and  Violet  on  the  left  bank;  and  Avondale,  Bridge 
City,  Westwego,  Marrero,  Harvey,  Gretna,  and  .Algiers  on  the  right  bank. 
The  frontage  for  deepwater  vessels  within  the  port  limits  includes 
approximately  57  miles  along  the  riverbanks,  11  miles  on  the  Inner  Harbor 
Navigation  (Industrial)  Canal,  and  approximately  78  miles  on  the 
Mississippi  River  - Gulf  Outlet. 

livo  hundred  and  ninety-five  piers , wharves,  and  docks  are  contained 
within  the  Port  of  New  Orleans.  These  are  categorized  by  use  in  table  71 
below: 

fable  71  - Port  of  New  Orleans  Facilities 


Primary  Purpose  for  Which  Used 
Cargo  handling: 

Barite  and  drilling  mud  

Bulk  cement  

Concrete  products  (prestressed)  

Dry  bulk  commodities  

Foreign  automobiles  and  rocket  stages  

General  cargo  - in  foreign  and  domestic  trades  

Grain  

Gypsum  rock  

Liquid  hydrogen  and  liquid  oxygen  (one  each)  

Lumber  and  bananas  (one  each)  

Marine  construction  materials,  supplies,  and 

equipment  

Molasses,  alcohol,  and  chemicals  

Oil  well  drilling  equipment,  supplies,  ;md  service  . . . 
Petroleum  products,  crude  oil,  petrochemicals, 
chemicals,  phosphoric  acid,  sodium  sulfide,  and 

soybean,  fish,  vegetable,  and  tiuig  oils  

Sand , gravel,  and  shell  

Scrap  metal,  boiler  slag,  and  fertilizer  (one  each) 

Sett  food 

Steel  ;uul  steel  products  

Sugar  

Landing  for  passenger  and  vehicular  ferries  


Number 


10 

5 


42 

7 


14 

(> 

30 


JS2 

15 

5 

7 

4 

1 

(> 
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fable  7!  - Port  of  New  Orleans  facilities  (coat'd) 


Primary  Purpose  for  Which  Used  Numhc r 

Landing  for  ship  service  boats,  crews,  and 

passengers  from  vessels  at  anchor  in  harbor 

Marine  services  and  repairs: 

Fueling  tugs  and  towboats  ;ind  other  types  ot 

small  vessels ’ 

Mooring  

Mooring  in  connection  with  marine  repairs, 

conversion,  and  outfitting  

Unused  facilities  at  t iine  of  survey ± 
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Thirty  companies  in  the  port  area  operate  warehouses  having  a total 
of  3,012,450  square  feet  of  dry  storage  space  and  3,720,000  cubic  feet 
of  cooler  and  freezer  space;  all  but  two  of  the  warehouses  have  railroad 
connections,  and  all  are  easily  accessible  to  arterial  highways. 

In  addition  to  the  long-  and  short-term  covered  storage  facilities 
for  waterborne  cargo,  there  are  II  locations,  which  provide  a total  of 
29.1  acres,  improved  and  available  for  open  public  storage. 

Two  waterfront  grain  elevators,  with  a total  capacity  of  11,387,000 
bushels,  serve  the  port  and  arc  used  primarily  for  the  movement  of 
export  grain  received  by  barge  and  rail.  l-ach  elevator  is  supported  by 
adjoining  rail  yards  and  has  electrically  driven  belt  conveyors  in  over- 
head galleries  extending  from  elevators  to  dockside. 

In  addition  to  the  Port  of  New  Orleans,  there  are  several  smaller 
ports  within  WRPA  10  which  have  legally  constituted  harbor  ;uul  terminal 
authorities.  A list  of  these  is  contained  in  the  regional  summary. 


Navigation  Aids 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  maintains  ..11  necessary  navigation  aids  on 
Federally  constructed  channels  ;md  harbors,  and  marks  hazards  to 
navi  gat  ion. 
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.unnoRi zi:n  navigation  improvhmints 


Navigation  improvements  authorised  'or  Federal  construction  within 
WRPA  10  are  shown  on  table  72. 


Shal  low-Draft  Channels 

The  existing  project  for  Rayou  Lafourche  was  modified  by  the  River 
;uid  Harbor  Act  of  1960  to  provide:  a channel  9 feet  deep  hv  100  feet 

wide  from  Golden  Meadow,  Louisiana,  to  Leeville,  Louisiana;  (completed) 
a channel  12  feet  deep  by  125  feet  wide  from  the  GIWIV  Mile  37.2  generally 
parallel  to  the  existing  bayou,  extending  to  Bayou  Lafourche  below 
Leeville  ;ind  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  a 12- foot  by  125- foot 
channel  from  Leeville  eastward  to  Bayou  Gigard  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grand  Isle,  Louisiana. 

Hie  River  ;md  Harbor  Act  of  1962  authorized  enlargement  of  the 
existing  12  feet  X 125  feet  GKVW  between  New  Orleans  and  the  Atchafalaya 
River  to  dimensions  of  16  feet  X 150  feet. 

Hie  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968  provided  for  additional  outlets 
from  the  Mississippi  River  at  Venice,  Louisiana,  to  shorten  the  distance 
from  Breton  Sound  east  of  the  river  to  that  area  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
West  of  the  river,  these  outlets  will  be  provided  by  enlargement  of 
the  existing  channels  of  Baptiste  Collette  Bayou  and  Grand-Tigre  Pass 
to  dimensions  of  14  feet  by  150  feet,  with  entrance  channels  of  16  feet 
X 250  feet.  < 

Deep-Draft  Channels 

The  Atchafalaya  River-Bayou  Chenc,  Boeuf,  and  Black  project  will 
provide  a 20- foot  deep  by  400- foot  wide  channel  from  industrial  areas 
east  of  Morgan  City,  Louisiana,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  via  existing  bayous 
;md  the  lower  Atchafalaya  River.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  project  is 
to  provide  an  efficient  method  of  transportation  for  large  prices  of 
mobile  offshore  oilfield  equipment  from  their  bases  or  construction 
sites  to  points  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  elsewhere. 

Hnlargement  of  the  existing  Michoud  Canal,  located  in  eastern 
New  Orleans,  was  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968.  The 
plan  of  improvement  calls  for  enlarging  the  carnal  from  the  industrial 
sites  at  its  head  to  the  GIWIV  and  thence  to  the  intersection  of  the 
GIWIV  ;md  the  MR-GO.  Channel  dimensions,  as  shown  on  table  ~2,  will  be 
36  feet  X 250  feet,  and  will  include  a 36- foot  \ 800- foot  X 800- foot 
turning  basin  at  the  head  of  the  canal. 
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Table  - Authorized  Navigation  Improvements,  WRPA  10 


eludes  .36- foot  X 800- foot 
X 800- foot  turning  basin. 


Table  72-  Authorized  Navigation  Improvements,  WRPA  10  (cont'd) 


Locks 


The  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  29  March  19S6,  which  authorized  the 
construction  of  the  Mississippi  River  - Gulf  Outlet,  also  authorized 
construction,  when  economically  justified,  of  a new  ship  lock  and 
connecting  channel  to  serve  as  an  additional  link  between  the  MR-GO 
and  as  a replacement  for  the  obsolescent  1HNC  lock  which  presently  is 
the  only  connection  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  MR-GO,  the 
G11VW  east  of  New  Orleans,  and  Lake  Pont chart  rain.  Tentative  alignement 
for  the  new  channel  extends  from  the  Mississippi  River  just  south  of 
Violet,  Louisiana  (Mile  83  AHP)  to  the  MR-GO  at  Mile  54. 


Ports 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  have  developed 
extensive  plans  which  call  for  the  movement  of  most  of  the  ports ' facil- 
ities from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  MR-GO  tidewater  channel  generally 
in  the  vicinity  of  its  intersection  with  the  1HNC  and  eastward  for  about 
5 miles  to  the  1-410  high  level  bridge.  The  proposed  new  facilities  are 
to  include  container  and  breakbulk  cargo  terminals,  steel  terminals, 

LASH  - and  Sea  Bee  - type  barge  carrier  terminals,  a bulk  cargo  facility 
(already  constructed),  and  light  and  heavy  industrial  sites. 


EXISTING  COMMERCE 


General 

Waterborne  commerce  recorded  for  WRPA  10  waterways  during  1970  is 
shown  by  commodities  on  table  73.  Individual  commodity  movements  are 
discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 


Inland  Commerce 


Grain 

As  shown  on  the  table,  nearly  all  shallow-draft  grain  movements  in 
WRPA  10  involve  the  GI1VIV  cast  of  New  Orleans.  These  shipments  consist 
almost  entirely  of  com  and  soybeans  moving  from  the  Ohio  and  Upper 
Mississippi  River  Systems  to  grain  elevators  in  Pascagoula,  Mississippi, 
and  Moli i le , Alabama,  for  eventual  export  or  coastwise  shipment . 

Con  1 

WRPA  10  inland  coal  movements  are  comprised  predominantly  of  ship- 
ments from  points  on  the  Ohio  River  to  steam-electric  generating  plants 
in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  and  along  the  Florida  Gulf  Coast  between 
Pensacola  and  Panama  City. 
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Petroleum 

About  75  percent  of  shallow-draft  petroleum  movements  in  WRPA  10 
take  place  in  the  portion  of  the  area  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

These  movements  consist  generally  of:  crude  oil  moving  from  storage  and 

gathering  facilities  located  on  the  various  waterways  to  the  GIWW  for 
ultimate  shipment  to  refineries  located  in  western  Louisiana  ;md  in 
Texas  and;  refined  products  (chiefly  gasoline)  moving  east  from  these 
refineries  to  population  centers  served  by  the  Mississippi  River  and 
contiguous  waterways. 

The  bulk  of  shallow-draft  petroleum  movements  in  that  part  of 
WRPA  10  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  made  up  of  refined  products, 
principally  gasoline,  moving  from  refineries  in  New  Orleans  ;md 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  to  terminals  eastward  along  the  GIlvW. 

Cement,  Stone,  Sand,  and  Aggregate  (CSSA) 

While  it  includes  cement,  said,  and  gravel,  this  category  of  move- 
ments in  WRPA  10  consists  mainly  of  urLTanufacturcd  marine  shells  which 
are  used  in  road  construction  and  maintenance,  oilfield  construction, 
and  as  a raw  material  in  the  production  of  cement.  As  is  reflected  in 
table  73,  Lake  Pont chart rain  is  one  of  Louisiana's  major  producers  of 
marine  shell.  After  being  dredged  from  the  Lake,  the  shell  is  moved 
to  storage  yards  in  the  New  Orleans  area  bv  way  of  the  IUNC  for  eventual 
reshipment  by  truck  and  barge  to  final  use  points  throughout  the 
surrounding  coastal  area. 

Sulphur 

Sulfur  movements  in  WRPA  10  generally  originate  at  pipeline  terminals 
located  near  Bayou  Lafourche  and  the  Barataria  Bay  Waterway  ;ind  destined 
for  large  storage  and  processing  facilities  on  the  Mississippi  River 
south  of  New  Orleans.  From  here,  the  sulfur  is  further  shipped  by  barge 
to  inland  destinations  on  the  GIWW  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  by 
deep-draft  vessels  to  foreign  and  domestic  ports. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  bulk of  the  WRPA  10  movements  under  this  category  are  comprised 
of:  steel  pipe  ;md  tubing  used  in  drilling  oil  wells  and  for  pipelines; 

plates  and  sheets  used  in  ship  and  boat  building,  and  other  construction; 
and,  ores  ;ind  ferroalloys. 

Industrial  Chemicals 

Significant  inland  movements  of  industrial  chemicals  within  WRPA  10 
are  confined  to  the  GIWW.  In  the  main,  these  movements  originate  at 
chemical  and  petrochemical  plants  in  southwestern  Louisiana  and  in 
Texas,  and  are  destined  for  points  served  by  the  Mississippi  River.  In 
addition,  smaller  amounts  move  from  the  Mississippi  and  Alabama  Gulf 
Coast  westward  to  the  Mississippi  River  via  the  GIWW  and  the  111NC. 
Principal  types  of  chemicals  involved  in  these  movements  are  sodium 
hydroxide,  alcohols,  solvents,  and  unclassified  basic  chemicals. 
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Table  ?3  - 1970  Waterborne  Commerce,  WRI’A  10 
(Thousand  Short  Tons  ] 


gat  inn  mail  69.8  56.:  29.9  96.8  .03  455.0  27.6  46.0  1.0  309.1  ZO^.O  1 ,298. 


Tahle  "3-  1970  Waterborne  I'omnerce,  WRI)A  l11  (eont'di 
(Thousand  Short  Tons 
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Agricultural  Chemicals 

All  shallow-draft  movements  of  Agricultural  chemicals  in  WRPA  10 
are  confined  to  the  GIWW,  the  MR-GO,  and  the  IUNC.  They  consist  of  hulk 
chemical  fertilizer  shipments  moving  from  production  points  west  of 
WRPA  10  through  the  Port  of  New  Orleans,  and  shipments  moving  from  New 
Orleans  to  points  east  and  west  on  the  GIWW. 

Other 

The  principal  commodity  moving  in  WRPA  10  under  this  heading  is 
bulk  salt  which  originates  at  mines  near  the  GIWW  west  of  WRPA  10  and 
is  destined  for  points  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  and  on  the 
GIWW  east  of  New  Orleans. 

General  Cargo 

General  cargo  tonnages  include  principally  miscellaneous  manufac- 
tured goods,  wood  pulp,  drilling  water,  drilling  mud,  miscellaneous 
non-metallic  minerals,  food  and  industrial  fish,  and  other  miscellaneous 
bulk  commodities. 


Coastwise  Trade 

The  IUNC  and  the  MR-GO  both  support  a small  amount  of  coastwise 
shipments.  In  1970,  the  bulk  of  these  shipments  on  the  IUNC  were  com- 
prised of  nonmetallic  mineral  receipts  plus  through  movements  of  com, 
frozen  meat,  alcoholic  beverages,  and  unclassified  commodities.  These 
IHNC  through  movements,  combined  with  aluminum  ores,  sugar,  and  ferti- 
lizers also  comprised  the  majority  of  commerce  over  the  adjoining 
MR-GO  for  that  year. 


Foreign  Trade 

As  with  coastwise  traffic,  foreign  traffic  over  WRPA  10  waterways 
is  limited  to  the  IUNC  and  the  MR-GO.  About  75  percent  of  the  1970 
foreign  commerce  on  the  IUNC  was  comprised  of  commodities  under  the 
heading  of  Iron  and  Steel,  Other  and  General  Cargo.  Iron  and  Steel 
movements  consisted  mainly  of  scrap  from  a ship-breaker  located  on  the 
canal,  while  principal  commodities  under  "Other"  and  "General  Cargo" 
were  nonmetallic  minerals,  coffee,  crude  rubber,  sugar,  vegetable  oil, 
and  paper  products. 

On  the  MR-GO,  three  categories,  Coal,  Iron  and  Steel,  and  Other 
comprised  over  60  percent  of  the  1970  total.  Under  Coal,  .about  a third 
of  the  tonnage  was  represented  by  exports  of  bulk  coal  and  lignite 
while  the  remaining  two-thirds  was  made  up  of  coke  and  petroleum 
asphalt  exports.  Over  half  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  movements  were  the 
exports  of  scrap  mentioned  above  on  the  IUNC,  with  the  rest  being  com- 
prised of  imported  manganese  ore,  ferroalloys,  and  iron  and  steel 
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primary  forms.  Significant  tonnages  moved  under  the  "Other"  classifica- 
tion were  imported  sugar  and  through  movements  of  nonmetallic  minerals. 

The  rent-lining  40  percent  of  the  MR -GO  traffic  is  made  up  principally 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  chemicals,  and  imported  aluminum  ores. 


Port  of  New  Orleans 

fable  73  shows  commercial  statistics  for  the  Port  of  New  Orleans 
during  1970.  For  the  purposes  of  these  statistics,  the  Port  is  consi- 
dered to  comprise  both  hanks  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  Mile  127  AHP 
to  the  mouth  of  the  passes,  the  IUNC,  7 miles  of  the  MR-GO,  and  the 
Harvey  Canal. 

Over  half  of  these  tonnages  represent  movements  of  hulk  commodities 
principally  grain,  coal,  and  crude  >and  refined  petroleum  products.  Grain 
movements  are  comprised  mainly  of  com  and  soybean  exports  from  the 
seven  barge  elevators  in  the  port  area.  Most  of  the  coal  shown  on  the 
table  is  moved  coastwise  from  a transfer  yard  south  of  New  Orleans  to 
Florida  by  oceangoing  barge.  About  05  percent  of  the  petroleum 
tonnage  consists  of  crude  oil,  most  of  which  is  shipped  coastwise  from 
storage  terminals  in  the  port  area.  The  bulk  of  the  remaining  petro- 
leum movements  is  made  up  of  coastwise  and  inland  shipments  of  refined 
products  (principally  gasoline)  from  the  many  refineries  located  along 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Significant  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  also  move  in  the  Port  of 
New  Orleans.  In  1970,  the  three  largest  movements  were  imported  plates 
and  sheets,  exported  primary  forms,  and  exported  scrap.  The  large 
sulphur  tonnages  shown  on  the  table  arc  comprised  of  inland  and  coast- 
wise shipments  and  exports  originating  at  a large  sulphur  mining  and 
storage  complex  on  the  Mississippi  River  south  of  the  Port.  CSSA 
movements  mainly  represent  transfers  of  locally  produced  marine  shell 
from  Lake  Pontchartrain.  The  industrial  and  agricultural  chemical  move- 
ments are  a reflection  of  the  previously  mentioned  chemical  and  petro- 
chemical plants  located  between  New  Orleans  and  Raton  Rouge  and  near 
the  MR-GO.  The  aluminum  movements  shown  for  the  port  are  comprised 
mainly  of  imported  alumina  which  is  transshipped  bv  barge  to  inland 
aluminum  production  facilities.  Of  the  commodity  movements  included 
under  "Other”  virtually  all  were  comprised  of  sugar,  molasses,  and 
nonmetallic  mineral  tonnages,  principally  imports.  In  1970,  the  largest 
movements  under  "General  Cargo"  consisted  of  imported  bananas  and 
coffee,  and  exported  grain  mill  products,  vegetable  oil,  pulp,  ;uul  paper, 
and  machinery.  These  items  represent  about  50  percent  of  1970  General 
Cargo  commerce.  The  remainder  was  made  up  of  a great  variety  of  break- 
bulk  cargo  movements. 
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VESSEL  COMPOSITION 


Commercial  vessel  movements  over  WRPA  10  waterways  are  summarized 
on  table  74.  Description  of  typical  vessels  and  tow  composition  are 
contained  in  the  regional  summary. 


FUTURE  NEEDS 


Prospective  Commerce 


Waterborne  Commerce  in  the  selected  commodity  categories  was  pro- 
jected in  accordance  with  indices  of  output  developed  for  the  appropriate 
major  industry  groups.  These  indices  are  shown  on  table  75.  In  general, 
the  Program  A indices  represent  OBF.RS'  forecast  of  economic  growth  for 
the  individual  WRPA's  within  the  I,owrer  Mississippi  Region.  Program  B 
indices  were  developed  to  reflect  a regional  growth  in  employment  equal 
to  the  national  average,  1.4  percent!/.  Application  of  these  indices  to 
the  base  year  tonnages  shown  previously  on  table  75  yield  future  levels 
of  commerce  as  shown  in  aggregate  on  table  76.  These  levels  are 
designated  as  the  gross  needs  of  the  area.  Note  that  the  projections 
are  expressed  in  ton-miles  for  the  waterways  and  in  short  tons  for  the 
Port  of  New  Orleans. 


Net  Needs 

Table  77  summarizes  the  net  navigation  needs  required  to  support 
commerce  projected  for  WRPA  10  under  Program  A and  B objectives. 

Shallow-Draft  Channels 

No  new  shallow-draft  channel  construction  will  be  required  during 
the  study  period  for  WRPA  10.  Commerce  projected  for  the  GIWW  and 
contiguous  waterways,  however,  will  produce  net  needs  for  improvements 
of  existing  channels  as  early  as  1980.  Theses  needs  will  involve  the 
main  stem  by  the  year  2000.  Additionally,  the  fishing  and  petroleum 
industries  served  from  bases  on  the  MR-GO  and  the  Mississippi  River 
below  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  will  generate  net  needs  for  enlargement  of 
existing  channels  by  1980.  Marine  shell  yards  and  boat  building  activi- 
W ties  located  near  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  will  produce  a 

need  for  channel  enlargement  by  the  year  2000. 

Deep-Draft  Channels 

No  new  deep-draft  channels  will  be  required  in  WRPA  10  during  the 
study  period.  Industrial  activity  in  arc;is  east  of  Morgan  City, 


— Further  discussion  of  these  indices  ;md  the i r derivations  is  contained 
in  Appendix  B,  Economics 


L 
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little  Caillou  Bayou, 


Table  75  - Economic  Forecast,  IVRPA  10 
Indices  of  Productivity  by  Major  Industries 


Commodity 


(Industry  Group)  Program 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1980 

2000 

2020 

Grain  (Agriculture) 

A 

100 

145 

172 

197 

B 

100 

145 

185 

212 

Coal  (Mining,  National) 

A 

100 

104 

106 

109 

143 

199 

323 

B 

100 

104 

106 

109 

143 

199 

323 

Petroleum  (Mining  t; 

Refining,  Average) 

A 

100 

121 

125 

130 

178 

286 

503 

B 

100 

121 

126 

132 

194 

330 

594 

CSSA  (Quarrying) 

A 

100 

110 

114 

118 

163 

316 

622 

B 

100 

110 

114 

120 

179 

365 

734 

Sulfur  (Quarrying) 

A 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

B 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Iron  5 Steel 

(Primary  Metals) 

A 

100 

97 

104 

107 

131 

205 

332 

B 

100 

97 

106 

110 

144 

247 

380 

Industrial  Chemicals 
(Chemicals  5 Allied 

Products) 

A 

100 

118 

125 

134 

228 

677 

1,771 

B 

100 

118 

126 

138 

250 

783 

2,089 

Agricultural  Chemicals 

(Agriculture) 

A 

-- 

-- 

-- 

100 

145 

172 

197 

Other  Commodities 

B 

100 

145 

185 

212 

\ 

(Chemicals  5 Allied 

Products) 

A 

100 

118 

125 

134 

228 

677 

1,771  .1 

B 

100 

118 

126 

138 

250 

783 

2,089 

Miscellaneous  Commod- 
ities (Other  Manu- 

facturing) 

A 

100 

108 

112 

117 

172 

374 

805 

B 

100 

108 

113 

120 

189 

433 

949 

A 


Table  7b  - Present  and  Prospective  Waterborne  Commerce,  WRPA  10 


P3 
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Table  "b-  Present  and  Prospective  Waterborne  Commerce,  WRPA  10  (cont'd) 


fable  '(i  - Present  and  Prospective  Waterborne  Commerce,  IVRPA  10  (cont'd) 


Table  77-  Navigation  Needs,  IVRPA  10 


Shallow-draft  Navigation  bocks 
HO"  Tons) 

Gross  Need  48.8  66.8  110."  228.8  70.6  133.9  225.8 
F.xi sting  Supply  48.8  65.0  78.0  78.0  67.0  "8.0  78.0 
Net  Need  0 1.8  41.7  150.8  3.6  55.0  l'7. 8 


Table  77-  Navigation  Needs,  WRPA  10  (cont.) 
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Louisiana,  however,  will  generate  a need  for  enlargement  of  existing 
deep-draft  waterways  by  1980.  In  addition,  deep-draft  tonnages  projected 
for  points  on  the  Mississippi  River  below  Baton  Rouge  will  create  a need 
for  enlargement  of  the  existing  access  route  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

These  net  needs  are  presented  in  the  WRPA  1 section.  Future  studies, 
however,  may  indicate  that  the  portion  of  the  route  below  New  Orleans 
may  be  more  advantageously  located  in  the  MR-GO.  In  this  case,  that 
part  of  the  needs  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  route  via  the  MR-GO 
would  be  assigned  to  WRPA  10. 

Locks 

Shallow-draft  locks.  There  currently  exists  a need  for  a shallow- 
draft  connection  between  the  GIWW  east  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  addition,  the  tonnages  projected  for  the  GIWW  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  will  generate  a need  for  replacement  and/or  rehabili- 
tation of  locks  along  the  WRPA  10  section  of  that  waterway  beginning  in 
the  year  2000. 

Deep-draft  locks.  Increases  in  the  sizes  of  ships  combined  with 
planned  port  development  along  the  II INC  has  created  an  existing  need  for 
a deep-draft  lock  connecting  the  MR-GO  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

Harbors  and  Ports 

There  are  no  net  harbor  or  port  needs  projected  to  develop  in  WRPA 
10  within  the  study  period. 
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METHODOLOGY 


EXISTING  WATERBORNE  COMMERCE 


A comparative  rate  analysis  of  all  modes  of  transportation  competing 
for  a region's  commerce  is  beyond  the  scope  of  a Type  I study;  therefore, 
this  study  was  limited  to  an  analysis  of  the  waterborne  commerce  moving 
in  and  out  of  the  region.  The  1970  traffic  served  as  the  base  year  from 
which  to  project  the  50-year  growth  (1970-2020)  of  waterborne  commerce 
for  each  of  the  ten  water  resource  planning  areas  (WRPA)  within  the 
region. 

The  1970  tonnages  were  categorized  into  10  to  12  commodity  groupings, 
depending  on  the  commodity  volume  moving  over  the  particular  waterway. 

The  commodity  groupings  used  are  shown  below: 

(1)  Grain  (7)  Industrial  Chemicals 

(2)  Coal  (8)  Agriculture  Chemicals 

(3)  Petroleum  (9)  Aluminum 

(4)  Cement,  stone,  sand,  and  gravel  (CSSA)  (10)  Wood  and  paper 

(5)  Sulphur  (11)  Other 

(6)  Iron  8 Steel  (12)  General  Cargo 

The  Commodity  Classification  for  Shipping  Statistics  developed  by  the 
Office  of  Statistical  Policy,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  was  used 
with  some  modifications,  for  categorizing  individual  commodities  under 
the  selected  groupings.  The  commodity  classifications  are  shown  in 
table  78. 


PROJECTION  PARAMETERS 


Future  growth  indicators  were  developed  in  the  Appendix  B,  Economics, 
for  each  WRPA . Appraisal  of  the  region's  growth  was  approached  from 
both  the  point  of  National  Income  efficiency  (Program  A)  and  that  of 
Regional  Development  (Program  B) . "OBERS"  indices  of  output  by  industry 
type  were  selected  to  provide  the  factors  for  projecting  most  of  the 
waterborne  commerce  under  the  Program  A appraisal.  Indices  were  con- 
structed by  OBERS  for  each  individual  WRPA  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Region,  as  well  as  average  growth  factors  for  the  nation. 

Program  B is  based  on  a forecast  developed  in  the  Appendix  B, 
Economics,  for  the  future  economy  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region. 
Essentially,  it  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  region  will  grow 
economically  at  the  same  rate  as  that  projected  for  the  nation  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council.  Rationale  for  the  development  of  Program  B 
factors  c;m  be  found  in  the  Economics  Appendix. 
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Commodity  movements  within  each  WRPA  were  examined  as  to  their 
origins  and  destinations  before  assigning  an  economic  indicator  to  the 
commodity  grouping.  If  a particular  commodity  grouping  was  made  up 
mostly  of  through  movements  from  several  areas  outside  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Region,  an  "OKLRS"  index  for  the  nation  was  used  for  both 
Program  A and  B rather  than  one  for  the  particular  WRPA.  In  some- 
instances  the  projected  growth  patterns  for  other  areas  were  assigned 
where  that  projected  tonnage  would  exert  significant  influence  on  the 
Waterborne  Commerce  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Region.  An  example  of  this 
would  be  the  projected  grain  movements  through  Lock  26  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River  Basin  destined  for  Gulf  ports. 

Another  departure  from  the  use  of  indices  of  output  by  industry' 
type  for  projections  was  in  the  sulohur  commodity  grouping.  In  this 
analysis  sulphur  movements  are  projected  to  remain  constant  throughout 
the  study  period.  Both  the  United  States  and  world  wide  inventories 
are  high,  and  the  accumulation  of  stocks  are  expected  to  increase  even 
more.  According  to  Resources  For  the  Future,  Inc.,  the  end  is  not  in 
sight.  In  its  publication,  Resources,  Some  Highlights  of  1970,  the 
article  stated,  "... 

By  1970,  production  of  'recovered'  sulfur  (that  is,  sulphur 
obtained  as  a by-product  of  natural  gas  extraction,  oil 
refining,  etc.)  exceeded  Frasch  sulphur  for  the  first 
time.  Given  the  Canadian  potential  alone,  and  the 
inevitability  of  sulphur  production  if  the  gas  is  to 
be  sold,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  could  reverse  the 
trend.  Moreover,  it  is  expected  that  in  the  more 
distant  future  fulfur  supplies  can  be  recovered  from 
a totally  new  source:  extraction  - before  or  during 

combustion  - from  fossil  fuels,  so  that  their  use  will 
contribute  less  to  air  pollution.  These  supplies  could 
eventually  outpace  all  other  sources  of  supply." 


PRttJLCTION  UNITS 


The  1970  base  year  commodity  groups  for  each  waterway  or  port 
within  a WRPA  are  presented  in  short  tons.  In  projecting  the  future 
commerce  for  the  individual  waterways,  the  tonnage  projections  have  been 
converted  to  a ton-mile  basis  to  avoid  misrepresentation  of  the  tonnage 
figures  when  summing  up  the  total  commerce  for  each  WRPA  or  region.  The 
1970  average  length  of  haul  for  all  commodities  moving  over  the  indivi- 
dual waterways  was  applied  to  the  projected  tonnage  figures  for  each 
waterway  to  derive  the  ton-mile  projections. 
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NEEDS 


All  available  survey  reports  were  inventoried  as  an  aid  in  deter- 
mining present  and  future  needs  for  the  harbors,  ports,  and  waterways 
in  the  region.  Lock  replacement  needs  were  determined  by  relating  the 
projected  tonnages  to  recent  lock  capacity  studies  on  existing  structures 
in  the  system.  The  study  involved  the  application  of  the  queueing 
theory  which  provides  the  means  of  relating  tonnage  and  waiting  time  to 
other  factors  such  as  tow  configuration,  equipment  size,  waterway 
characteristics,  and  lockage  time. 

The  gross  need  for  the  coni') ined  waterways  in  each  WRPA  are  shown 
in  the  Needs  Tables  under  the  heading  "New  Channels,"  deep-  and  shallow- 
draft.  These  ton-mile  needs  are  the  projected  commerce  expected  to 
move  over  the  existing  waterways.  Included  is  an  increment  of  commerce 
that  will  require  construction  of  new  waterways  in  order  to  move  via 
that  mode  of  transportation.  The  net  needs  under  "New  Channels" 
identify  that  increment  of  commerce.  The  ton-mile  figures  shown  in 
"Existing  Supply”  denote  the  ability  of  the  existing  waterways  to  move 
the  commerce  projected  for  those  waterways. 

Long  range  water  needs  point  to  the  eventual  enlargement  of  m;my 
of  the  existing  channels  with  the  region.  This  would  permit  deeper 
loading  of  existing  equipment  and  future  cnlai'gcmont  of  barge  sizes  to 
take  advantage  of  the  economies  of  scale.  These  needs  are  presented 
in  the  tables  under  the  heading  of  "Existing  Facilities  Improvement ," 
deep-  and  shallow-draft.  Both  the  gross  and  net  needs  shown  under  this 
heading  represent  that  portion  of  the  total  ton-miles  shown  in  the  new 
ch;mnel  category  that  could  benefit  from  enlargement  of  the  existing 
channels . 


Table  78  - Waterborne  Conmerce  Commodity  Classification 


* 


Grain 

0102  - Barley  and  Rye 

0103  - Com 

0104  - Oats 

0105  - Rice 
0107  - Wheat 
0111  - Soybeans 

Coal 

1121  - Coal  and  Lignite 
3313  - Coke 


Industrial  Chemicals 

2810  - Sodium  Hydroxide 

2811  - Crude  products 
2813  - Alcohols 

2818  - Sulphuric  Acid 

2819  - Basic  chemicals,  not  else- 

where classified 
2821  - Plastic  materials,  etc. 
2851  - Paints,  varnishes,  etc. 
2876  - Insecticides,  etc. 

2891  - Miscellaneou  products 


Petroleum  and  Petroleum  Products 


1311 

2911 

2912 

2913 

2914 

2915 

2916 

2917 

2918 
2921 


2991  - 


Crude  Petroleum 
Gasol ine 
Jet  Fuel 
Kerosene 

Distillate  Fuel  Oil 
Residual  Fuel  Oil 
Lubricating  oils  f,  greases 
Naptha,  mineral  spirits,  solvents  ,, 
Asphalt,  tar,  pitches 
Liquefied  Petroleum  gases, 
coal,  gases,  natural  gas, 
and  natural  gas  liquids 
Petroleum  8 coal  products,  not 
elsewhere  classified 


Agricultural  Chemicals 

Phosphate  Rock 
Nat.  Fertilizer  Materials 
Nit rogcnoiLs  f ert  i 1 i ze  r 
Potassic  fertilizer 
Supe  rph  os  ph  a t e 
Fertilizers,  not  elsewhere 
classified 


1471 

1479 

2871 

2872 

2873 
2879 


1051  - Aluminum  Ores , Concentrates 
3324  - Aluminum  alloys,  unworked 


CSSA 

0931  - Marine  Shells,  unmanufactured 

1411  - Limestone 

1412  - Building  stone 

1442  - Sand,  gravel,  crushed  rock 
3241  - Building  cement 

Sulphur 

1492  - Sulphur,  dry 

1493  - Sulphur,  liquid 

Iron  and  Steel 


Kill  - Iron  ore  ;uul  concentrates 
1061  - Manganese  ores  and  concen- 
t rates 


Wood  and  Paper 

2411  - Logs 

2412  - Rafted  Logs 

2413  - Fuel  wood,  charcoal,  and 

wastes 

Timber,  posts,  poles,  piling 
and  other  wood  in  the 
rough 

Pulnwood,  log 

Wood  chips,  staves,  moldings, 
and  excelsior 
Lumber 

Veneer,  plywood,  and  other 
worked  wood 

2491  - Wood  manufactures,  not 

elsewhere  classi fied 

Pulp 

Standard  newsprint  paper 
Paper  and  paperboard 


2414 


2415 

2416 

2421 

2431 


261 1 
2621 
2631 
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Table  78-  Waterborne  Commerce  Commodity  Classification  (cont'd) 


Iron  and  Steel 
511  - Pig  Iron 

514  - Iron  and  Steel  ingots  f,  forms 

515  - 1 C,  S Bars,  rods,  angles,  etc. 

516  - 1 f,  S Plates  5 sheets 

517  - 1 f,  S Pipe  and  tube 

518  - Ferro  alloys 

519  - I f,  S Products,  not  elsewhere 

classified 
111  - I ^ S Scrap 


Wood  and  Paper 

2691  - Pulp,  paper  and  paperboard 
products,  not  elsewhere 
classified 

Other 

1499  - Nonmetal lie  minerals  except 
fuels,  not  elsewhere 
classified 

2061  - Sugar 

2062  - Molasses 
3271  - Lime 
3312  - Slag 

General  Cargo 


All  remaining  4- digit  categories 


GLOSSARY 


Barge  - A flat-bottomed  vessel,  usually  non-self  propelled,  used  chiefly 
on  inland  waterways  for  the  transport  of  commodities. 

Break-Bulk  Cargo  - All  non-bulk  cargo  loaded  or  unloaded  by  port  crane 
or  shipboard  gear. 

Bulk  Freight  - Basic  commodities  in  their  raw  or  semi -processed  form, 
that  are  not  sacked,  boxed,  bundled,  or  otherwise  assenbled,  but  which 
are  carried  loose  in  vessels  of  transport. 

Cana 1 - An  artificial  watercourse  for  navigation. 

Cargo  - Idle  lading  of  a vessel,  railcar,  or  vehicle. 

Carrier  - An  individual,  partnership,  or  corporation  engaged  in  the 
business  of  transporting  goods. 

Common  carrier  - A transportation  line  engaged  in  the  business  of 
transporting  persons  or  goods  for  compensat ion  and  providing 
services  for  all  shippers  impartially. 

Contract  carrier  - Those  for-hire  carriers  which  do  not  hold 
themselves  reach’  to  serve  the  general  public  but  instead  serve 
one  or  a few  shippers  under  specific  contracts;  not  subject  to 
regulations  as  to  publication  of  rates. 

Coastwise  Service  Considered  to  be  movement  by  water  to  and  from 
points  on  the  \tl antic  Coast,  Gulf  Coast,  or  Pacific  Coast,  also 
includes  service  between  U.  S.  seacoast  ports  ;md  Pureto  Rico,  Virgin 
Islands,  Hawaii,  and  Great  Lake  ports. 

Commudi ty  - \m  article  i commerce  or  trade  that  can  be  transported 
and  has  economic  value. 

Container  - \nything  in  which  articles  arc  packed;  specifically  a large 
metal  receptacle  which  may  be  tr;insferred  readily  from  one  vehicle  to 
another,  and  specifically  designed  to  facilitate  coordination  and 
transportation  of  commodities. 

CSSA  - Commodity  grouping  that  includes  cement,  stone,  sand,  shell, 
and  aggregate. 

Deep  Draft  - Vessels  having  maximum  drafts  in  excess  of  18  feet;  also 
navigation  channels  designed  to  accommodate  such  vessels. 
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Domes  tic  Shipping  - Composed  of  coastwise,  intercoastal.  Great  Lakes, 
and  inland  water  transportation.  Also  includes  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Draft  (Vessel)  - The  number  of  feet  or  indies  below  the  water  line  that 
a vessel  is  submerged . 

Existing  Supply  - Identifies  the  ability  of  the  existing  facilities 
(waterways , locks , etc.),  in  ton-miles  or  tons,  to  accommodate  the 
projected  commerce  for  eadi  period.  It  does  not  reflect  the  maximum 
capacities  of  the  facilities. 

Exports- Imports  - These  terms  apply  to  traffic  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  ports,  including  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Flotilla  Tow  - A string  of  20-40  barges,  three  to  six  abreast. 

Freight  - Merchandise  hauled  by  transportation  lines. 

Harbor  - A port  or  haven  where  vessels  anchor;  part  of  a body  of  water 
protected  and  deep  enough  to  furnish  safe  anchorage. 

Inbound- Outbound  Traffic  - Traffic  moving  from  one  waterway  into  another 
is  termed  outbound  in  the  case  of  the  shipping  waterway  and  inbound  with 
respect  to  the  receiving  waterway. 

Inland  Waterway  Navigation  - Use  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  including 
the  intracoastal  waterways , for  movement  of  commodities. 

Integrated  Tow  - An  assembly  of  several  barges  designed  in  such  a way 
that  the  unde water  shape  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a single  vessel 
(lead  barge  has  easy  rake  and  square  stem;  middle  barges  square  at 
both  ends;  end  barge  has  square  bow  and  short  rake  on  stem)  . 

Intercoastal  Waterway  Transportation  - Embraces  all  movements  which 
involve  transit  between  U.  S.  coasts. 

Internal  Receipts  and  Shipments  - These  terms  apply  to  traffic  between 
ports  or  landings  wherein  the  entire  movement  takes  place  on  inland 
waterways . 

Intracoastal  - Being  within  and  close  to  the  coast  or  belonging  to  the 
inland  waters  near  the  coast. 

Knot  - The  nautical  mile  (6,076  feet);  one  nautical  mil  c/hour. 


Lash  Ship  (Lighter  Aboard  Ship)  - A cargo  vessel  designed  primarily  to 
carry  40-80  loaded  lighters  (barges)  from  port  to  port;  has  a traveling 
gantry  crane  for  hoisting  lighters  out  of  water  and  storing  aboard 
ship.  Barge  dimensions  are  generally  61  feet  in  length  and  31  feet 
in  width.  Also  accommodates  containers. 

Local  Traffic  - Movements  of  freight  within  the  confines  of  a port 
whether  the  port  has  only  one  or  several  arms  or  channels. 


whether  the  port  has  only  one  or  several  arms  or  channels. 

Lock  - An  inclosure  with  gates  at  each  end  used  in  raising  or  lowering 
vessels  as  they  pass  from  level  to  level. 

Mini  Ship  - A small  cargo  ship  (215  feet  X 50  feet  X 16  feet).  Capable 
of  calling  at  inland  ports  where  minimum  channel  depths  of  9 feet  are 
provided;  has  self-loading  and  unloading  capabilities. 

Nautical  Mile  - Any  of  various  units  of  distance  used  for  sea  and  air 
navigation  based  on  the  length  of  a minute  of  arc  of  a greater  circle 
of  the  earth*.  U.S.  now  officially  uses  6,076.116  feet  (international 
agreement).  Britain  uses  6,080  feet  as  the  unit. 

Port  - A harbor  town  or  city  where  vessels  may  take  on  or  discharge  cargo; 
haven  where  vessels  may  anchor  or  moor. 

Private  Carrier  - Any  person  other  than  a common  or  contract  carrier  who 
transports  commerce  or  property  of  which  such  party  is  the  owner,  when 
such  transportation  is  in  the  furtherance  of  any  commercial  enterprise. 

Program  A - Economic  projections  made  to  identify  navigation  needs  based 
on  national  income  objective  parameters . 

Program  B - Economic  projections  made  to  identify  navigation  needs  based 
on  regional  accelerated  development  parameters. 

Ro-Ro  Ship  (Roll-On/Rol 1-Off)  - A cargo  vessel  designed  to  permit  cargo 
trailers  with  wheels  and  other  vehicles  to  be  driven  aboard  ship 
rather  than  being  hoisted  aboard  the  vessel. 

Seabee  Ship  - A cargo  vessel  designed  primarily  to  carry  38  loaded 
lighters  (barges)  from  port  to  port;  has  a stem  elevator  for  lifting 
barges  out  of  water  and  storing  .hoard  ship.  Barge  dimensions  are 
97.5  feet  in  length  and  35.0  feet  in  width.  Also  accommodates  containers. 

Shallow  Draft  - Vessels  having  a maximum  draft  of  18  feet  or  less;  also 
navigation  channels  designed  to  accommodate  such  vessels. 

Through  Traffic  - Traffic  moving  through  a waterway  to  and  from  points 
on  other  waterways . 


Values  differ  because  the  earth  is  not  a true  sphere. 


Ton- Mi le  - A statistical  tcm  defined  as  one  ton  of  freight  carried  one 
statute  mile  or  its  equivalent,  i.e.,  one-half  ton  carried  2 statue 
mi  les. 

Tonnage  - Number  of  long  or  short  tons  of  freight  handled. 

Cargo  tonnage  - Tons  of  weight  or  measurement  tons  of  space;  within 
U.  S.  the  weight  measurement  = 2,000  pounds  (short  or  net  ton); 
elsewhere  usually  2,240  pounds  (long  or  gross  ton);  measurement 
ton  is  usually  40  cubic  feet. 

Deadwe i gh t t onnage  - The  number  of  long  tons  (2,240  pounds)  of  cargo, 
stores , hunker  fuel , and  crew  carried  by  a ship  when  loaded  to  her 
maximum  summer  loadline. 

1) i sp 1 acentent  t onnage  - The  weight  in  long  tons  (2,240  pounds)  of 
water  displaced  by  the  ship  when  afloat;  "light"  displacement  is 
the  weight  without  fuel,  passengers , and  cargo. 

Cross  ton  (vessel)  - Applies  to  the  volume  of  the  vessel  itself  and 
not  to  its  cargo  carrying  capacity  by  weight.  It  is  determined  by 
dividing  by  100  the  contents,  in  cubic  feet,  of  the  vessels  closed- 
in  spaces.  A vessel  ton  is  100  cubic  feet;  register  ton. 

Cross  ton  (weight)  - 2,240  pounds;  long  ton. 

Long  ton  - 2,240  pounds;  gross  ton. 

Measurement  ton  - 40  cubic  feet. 

Metric  ton  - 2,204.6  pounds. 

Net  ton  - 2,000  pounds;  short  ton. 

Net  tonnage  (vessel)  - A vessels  gross  tonnage  minus  deductions  for 
space  occupied  by  accommodat ions  for  crew,  machinery  for  navigation, 
the  engine  rooms,  and  fuel.  It  represents  the  space  avail  able  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers  ;md  the  stowage  of  cargo. 

Register  ton  - 100  cubic  feet;  gross  ton  (vessel). 

Short  ton  - 2,000  pounds;  net  ton. 

Vessel  ton  - 100  cubic  feet;  gross  ton  (vessel). 

Towboat  - A compact  shallow-draft  vessel  with  square  bow  and  towing  knees 
for  pushing  tews  of  barges  on  inland  waterways,  having  an  almost  flat 
bottom,  and  usually,  conventional  doors  and  windows. 
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Traffic  - Passengers  or  cargo  carried  by  transportation;  the  movement 
of  vessels  or  equipment  over  the  waterways. 

Traffic  Density  - The  amount  of  traffic  handled  per  mile  within  a given 
region. 

WRPA  - Water  resource  plaining  area  subdivisions  (10)  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Region. 
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